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Though I do not know that the Baptist denomination has 
ever formally chosen as its motto the words of Peter in Acts, “We 
ought to obey God rather than men,” there are perhaps none that 
more perfectly express its genius and spirit than these. It is by 
no means affirmed that Baptists have in fact been more loyal to 
God than other Christians, but that the impulses that gave rise 
to the denomination and its subsequent history have created among 
them a habitual attitude of mind which is well expressed in the 
words of the apostle. 

Implicit in this recognition of divine authority as over against 
any human will, civil or ecclesiastical, yet also often explicitly 
affirmed, is the recognition of the value and dignity of the human 
personality. Whether we consciously derived it from Jesus and 
traced it back to him, or unconsciously absorbed it from our reading 

* Though the Baptist churches of the northern and southern states of the United 
States are the products of the same original historical movement, they have now for 
three quarters of a century employed for the most part different agencies for the 
prosecution of their missionary work and for the expression of their opinions. Partly 
as a consequence of this fact, they have developed somewhat different tendencies, both 


of thought and of action. The present article deals only with the churches now 
associated together in the Northern Baptist Convention. 
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of the New Testament, we have in fact always believed that a 
human person was supremely valuable and ought not to be enslaved 
to another’s will or made a means to an impersonal end. 

This twofold attitude has found expression in: (1) A refusal to 
submit either our religious lives as individuals, or the corporate 
action of our local churches, or the enterprises of the denomination, 
to the control of the civil authority. (2) A refusal to recognize 
any ecclesiastical authority over the individual or the churches, 
either coming from without the denomination or created within it. 
We recognize no pope or bishop, Roman Catholic or Episcopalian; 
we create none for ourselves. (3) An insistence upon the independ- 
ence of the local church. As churches we co-operate one with 
another and accept advice from the larger bodies which we create 
for purposes of co-operation, but we do not surrender our autonomy 
to convention or association. (4) Steadfast maintenance of the 
right of the individual to a direct relation to God without the 
intervention of priest or ceremony. We may recommend, we may 
even insist upon, baptism and the Lord’s Supper, but we regard 
these as expressions of personal religion and helps to the develop- 
ment of it, not as efficient and essential causes of it. (5) The limi- 
tation of church membership to those who profess, and are believed 
to exercise, personal faith; this carries with it the rejection of 
inherited membership in the church and of infant baptism. (6) 
A reluctance to adopt a creed either for the denomination or for 
the local church. There are indeed current among us certain con- 
fessions of faith which have been extensively used, but these are 
not themselves uniform in doctrine, and standing in the denomi- 
nation is not dependent upon the adoption of any one of them. 
The Northern Baptist Convention has by-laws, but no creed, - 
unless indeed the “ Declaration”’ of the Convention that it believes 
in the independence of the local church be a creed. (7) Reluctance 
to create or employ church courts. A state convention or an 
association may exclude from its membership a church which it 
regards as heretical or obstreperous. A council may recommend 
that a minister who has been guilty of immoral conduct be deposed 
from the ministry, and a church may exclude him, but trials for 
heresy are extremely rare among us. 
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In these things we are practically all agreed, and in respect to 
them there has been little change in the denomination for a hun- 
dred years. But there are certain other things in which we are not 
now wholly agreed, and probably not as nearly so as we were a 
generation or a century ago. Interestingly enough, the differences 
which have arisen have sprung to a very considerable extent from 
the same great ideas which have been the basis of our unity, the 
conviction that we ought to obey God rather than men, and our 
recognition of the value of human personalities. It will contribute 
to a clear presentation of the changes which have taken place if I 
first state certain positions which the denomination generally held 
a generation or so ago. 

1. The Bible—Once practically all of us added to our fun- 
damental principle of obedience to God an acceptance of the 
further proposition that the Bible is the Word of God, inspired, 
authoritative, inerrant. Thirty years ago it was a common maxim 
among us that “‘the Bible is the sole rule of faith and conduct.” In 
practice this meant not only that the doctrinal statements of all parts 
of the Bible were true, and its commands binding on our consciences, 
but that the precedents, of the New Testament at least, were to 
be followed. 

2. Baptism.—Adding to this the further proposition that the 
word ‘“‘to baptize” as used in the New Testament means “to 
immerse,” and that the early church practiced immersion only, we 
accepted this practice as binding on us, and emphatically rejected 
both infant baptism and sprinkling or pouring as substitutes for 
immersion in the confession of Christian faith. 

3. The Lord’s Supper—Discovering in the New Testament 
what we regarded as conclusive evidence that in the early church 
only those who had been baptized participated in the Lord’s 
Supper, we practiced close communion and invited to participa- 
tion in the Lord’s Supper as we celebrated it only ‘‘members 
of sister churches of like faith and order with ourselves.”” Most 
Baptist churches of forty years ago in the northern states held 
firmly to this opinion and practice, though there were doubtless 
not a few among us who silently dissented from the opinion of 
the majority. 
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4. Christology—tIn common with other so-called evangelical 
churches we held to the deity of Christ and the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

5. The coming of the Lord—Discovering also in the New 
Testament evidence that the early church believed that Jesus 
would return to earth on the clouds of heaven to raise the dead 
and judge the world, we made this expectation a part of our own 
Christian faith. Finding in the Book of Revelation a promise 
that those who have part in the first resurrection shall reign with 
Christ a thousand years, after which Satan shall be loosed out of 
his prison, we disputed whether the coming of the Lord would be 
at the beginning or the end of the thousand years, but we did not 
doubt that he would come again bodily and visibly, according to 
the promise of Acts 1:11. 

6. Method of interpretation —Partly as the cause, partly as the 
effect, of all these things, a great many of us were almost as thor- 
oughly literalistic in our interpretation and legalistic in our con- 
ception of religion and morals as were the Pharisees of Jesus’ day. 
We had a larger Bible than they, and a consequently more difficult 
problem of adjustment of part to part. But we bravely held our 
faith that all parts of the Scriptures could be harmonized, and 
settled all questions of doctrine and of practice by an appeal to 
“Thus saith the scriptures.” 

But we were in fact never quite consistent in the matter. We 
kept the Old Testament command to observe the Sabbath, but we 
never practiced circumcision: we followed the Old Testament in 
preference to Jesus in respect to the former; we followed Paul in 
preference to the Old Testament in respect to the latter. We 
practiced immersion, but not footwashing. Only here and there 
did we forbid women to speak in the churches. Our fundamental 
principle of obedience to God and recognition of the right of the 
individual conscience prevailed at this point over our second prin- 
ciple that the Bible was the Word of God and that its commands 
ought to be obeyed and its precedents followed. The impulse 
of the Spirit in the hearts of living Christians carried a stronger 
imperative than the inspired words of the apostles. 
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It was not unnatural, therefore, that as we came into a closer 
contact with our fellow-Christians of other denominations and 
learned to recognize in them a type of Christian character quite as 
high as anything that we ourselves possessed, the question should 
be raised whether we really had a sound basis for our attitude 
toward other churches, especially in the matter of close communion. 
Something like fifty years ago a few eminent ministers of the 
denomination left it rather than submit to the criticism to which 
they were subjected for abandoning the previous practice of our 
churches in the matter of close communion. The leaven which 
they left behind went on working quietly with little discussion and 
few if any church trials or acts of discipline. Today open com- 
munion is tolerated without protest throughout the northern 
churches, and is probably the actual if not the avowed practice of 
four-fifths of the churches in the territory of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. 

When again the progress of biblical study, for which we were 
ourselves only in small part responsible, brought to the front the 
question whether the Bible really was inerrant in history, science, 
and morals, whether in fact it contained a body of self-consistent 
opinions or did not rather represent a stream of changing thought, 
our fundamental principle that we ought to obey God rather than 
men reinforced the influences impelling us to look into these 
matters. There grew among us a feeling that our clear duty to 
obey God carried with it an equally clear duty to inquire honestly 
and without fear how God’s thoughts were revealed in the Scrip- 
tures. We asked ourselves whether we could in fact appeal to 
brief texts here and there throughout the Bible and find in each 
of them a verbum dei, or whether it was incumbent upon us here 
as in other realms of knowledge to ascertain if possible just what 
the facts were and what was the bearing of these facts upon the 
doctrine, which we had previously accepted, of a Bible inerrant 
and authoritative in all parts. The result was to convince many 
among us, not that the Bible was less valuable than we supposed, 
but that it was far more interesting and demanded a far more 
thoroughgoing study than we had given to it, and that from the 
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moving stream of historic event and thought which it disclosed to 
such thorough study, we must judge, first what the prophets and 
writers of ancient times believed and taught, and then in the light 
of these records of thought, and in the light of all history as known 
to us, judge what we ought to believe and practice in our day. 
The result of this process, which has been going on for a generation, 
has been the widespread adoption of the historical point of view 
and method of study. 

From this and other causes it has come to pass that opinions 
of which there were scarcely any representatives a generation ago 
are now not uncommon among us. 

Some of us are not as sure as we once were that baptism, by 
immersion or otherwise, is essential to membership in the church. 
To a very limited extent, and on the part of very few, this doubt is 
associated with a question whether the great commission in Matt. 
28:20 has come down to us in the words of Jesus, or is not rather, 
in form at least, the expression of the practice and convictions of 
the early apostolic church. But to a far greater extent it springs 
from the positive conviction, based on a study of the New Testa- 
ment, that the religion of Jesus, the religion of the New Testament, 
is essentially spiritual in character and cannot include as essential 
elements any outward ordinance. This conviction rests of course 
upon the judgment that to ascertain what the thought of Jesus 
or Paul was, one must rely not upon sentences detached from their 
context, or indeed upon single sentences taken in their context, 
but upon the interpretation of the total evidence. Here too our 
old Baptist feeling that we ought to obey God rather than men 
comes in to reinforce our new point of view. It reminds us that 
true loyalty to God shrinks from no necessary effort to ascertain 
the real mind of God. It suggests that as in the course of a genera- 
tion or more we have come to look upon the Lord’s Supper rather 
as one of the privileges of a Christian than as a duty to be enforced 
by the authority and under the scrutiny of the church, so also we 
should be more in conformity with the will of God if we should 
put baptism among these privileges. We are led to inquire whether 
to insist that a man about whose genuine faith we have no doubt 
shall express that faith in one particular form rather than in 
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another which to his conscience is better, is not dangerously near 
to demanding that he shall obey man rather than God, or else is 
affirming, in a sense which the facts do not warrant, that every 
sentence of the New Testament is a word of God, and that through 
all the centuries since it was written there has been no disclosure 
of the divine will which could by any possibility supersede such 
a sentence of the New Testament, or set it in a new light. 

A few churches among us have already taken the step of 
welcoming to their membership all who give credible evidence of 
faith in Jesus Christ and the acceptance of his ideals of life. They 
indeed recommend that such persons profess this faith by baptism 
in the form always practiced among us, but do not impose it as a 
condition of membership. A much larger number have adopted 
some halfway plan, receiving to associate membership, or member- 
ship in the society as distinguished from the church, those Chris- 
tians who desire to share in the religious life of the church but feel 
no duty to be immersed. Should any considerable number of our 
churches adopt the first of these two plans, the result might be in 
the course of another generation that as a denomination we should 
stand in reference to baptism where we already stand in reference 
to communion. 

The adoption of the historical point of view has raised in not 
a few minds a question less obvious, but not less far-reaching in 
its significance, than that of baptism. We had refused to vest 
authority in the field of religion in the state or the pope or the 
church. We had said it was in God, and then we had accepted 
the Bible as the chiei—sometimes we had said the only—expression 
of God’s will in the field of religion and morals. But coming to 
the study of the Scriptures with a desire to discover both how 
they came into existence and what were their actual characteristics, 
some among us have been constrained to admit that the books 
are not infallible in history or in matters of science, and not wholly 
consistent, and therefore not ultimately and as a whole inerrant 
in the field of morals and religion. Many of us freely admit that 
the apostle Paul expected the visible return of the Lord on the 
clouds of heaven in the then near future, but do not feel obliged 
or authorized still to cherish in our day that hope which history 
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has proved he mistakenly held in his. Seeking then a substitute 
for the authoritative Scriptures, many of us have found it in the 
authority and lordship of the Christ, the supreme and final revela- 
tion of God. Yet the acceptance of this position has not alto- 
gether put a stop to further thinking on the subject. It still remains 
to ask whether the lordship of Jesus is expressed for us in a certain 
definite body of commands which we ought to obey in that same 
spirit of legalistic loyalty in which the Pharisees of Jesus’ day 
endeavored to keep the Old Testament; or whether on the other 
hand Jesus was a teacher of great principles, which it is incumbent 
upon us to apply to the multitudinous phases and experiences of 
life, and the embodiment of an ideal, which it is ours to endeavor 
as best we can to achieve. Probably most of those among us who 
no longer hold that the Scriptures are the sole rule of faith and 
practice are governing our thinking and to a large extent our 
lives by a recognition of the lordship of Jesus in one or the other of 
the two forms just spoken of. Yet some perhaps have been con- 
strained to press on to the further inquiry as to what is the ultimate 
basis of authority in religion, and what is the criterion by which 
we recognize it. How did Jesus decide that this or that was right 
and true, and what is our ultimate reason for accepting his judg- 
ments on these subjects? These questions are, however, but little 
mooted among us, and belong rather in the realm of the scholar’s 
study than in that of the practical religious life. 

Similarly belonging to the study rather than to the pulpit or 
the parish is the fact that some who have come to recognize the 
vast difference between the philosophy of the fourth century in 
whose terminology the Nicene Creed was stated, and that of our 
own day, have learned to think of the deity of Christ as meaning 
that he is the supreme revelation of God in human life, rather 
than a proposition to be metaphysically understood. This has 
of course in turn affected somewhat their interpretation of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

A more obvious change, one of which any intelligent observer 
must be aware, has come about in our attitude toward other 
denominations in other matters than that of communion, and 
especially in respect to co-operation with them. Brought by a 
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variety of causes into closer contact with our fellow-Christians 
than was common a generation ago, we are no longer as sure as we 
once were that we are wholly right and they are wholly wrong, 
and there are fewer among us than there were a generation ago 
who believe that the Baptist church is the only true church, and 
that all the other so-called churches are societies but imperfectly 
realizing the ideal of the church. Our zeal for proselyting Pres- 
byterians and Methodists has notably diminished, and we are far 
more ready to co-operate with them than formerly. While making 
certain reservations, which indeed were dictated by the more 
conservative among us, but which in practice have proved less 
harmful than some of us at the outset feared they would be, we 
yet were among the first to give our adherence to the Interchurch 
World Movement. There have been few more enthusiastic advo- 
cates of the principles of that movement than some of our own 
ministers and laymen, notably the latter. 

On the matter of organic union there is doubtless a wide diver- 
sity of opinion among us. Some there are who, believing in the 
divine authority of the congregational church order and of baptism 
of believers by immersion, cannot in fidelity to their own convic- 
tions favor organic union on any other basis than the acceptance 
of these fundamental principles. Others there are who, seeing 
these things not as authoritative divine commands but at the most 
as things which are desirable to maintain because of their contribu- 
tion to religious life, look eagerly for the day when all Protestant 
churches at least shall be united in one inclusive Christian church. 
Between these two extremes there are not a few who, essentially 
in sympathy with the second class, are yet so impressed with the 
necessity of maintaining freedom of religious life and thought and 
with the extreme difficulty of maintaining these in an organization 
which should bring together Christians of as widely diverging 
opinions, tastes, and practices as are those of the Protestant 
churches of today, that they have little practical interest in the 
promotion of organic union. They believe that more can be 
accomplished by efforts within the several denominations looking 
toward greater tolerance and sympathy with other Christians, and 
by co-operation in the promotion of the ideals of Christianity, 
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without attempts at organic union, than by such efforts coupled 
with a program for organic union. It was essentially this last, 
mediating, position which found expression in the resolutions 
adopted at the meeting of the Northern Baptist Convention at 
Denver in 1919, though to some who desired a declaration in 
favor of organic union they seemed like an affirmation of the first 
position. 

But not only are there among us a considerable number who 
look with greater toleration upon other denominations than did 
their fathers, but the study of other religions, prosecuted in con- 
nection with missionary work and in our schools, has led many 
of us to a recognition of elements of value in those religions, and has 
compelled us to abandon the classification which recognizes one 
true religion, Christianity, and ranks all others among the false. 
Indeed some among us have been led to adopt and to apply even 
to Christianity the thesis that religion, like all other phenomena 
of human experience, is the product of an evolutionary process. 
Each generation is both the heir of its religious ancestry and the 
maker of its own religion. Those who hold this view would not 
deny the supremacy of the revelation that God made through the 
Hebrew race and pre-eminently through Jesus, but would affirm 
the larger faith that in all parts of his world and in all ages God 
speaks in the hearts of men and works on essentially the same 
principles. Though doubtless influenced in the adoption of it by 
the currents of modern thought, they yet believe that they find 
the basis of their faith even in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, and that they are but following in the footsteps of 
those men of old who for an older and a narrower idea of God 
accepted a larger and truer conception of him. 

It might be supposed that in so far as these latter views prevail, 
they are accompanied by a loss of interest in the work of extending 
Christianity throughout the world. A generation ago Joseph Cook 
and others of his type of thought used to say that any doubt about 
the future perdition of all who had not received the gospel, would 
“cut the nerve of missions.”” Were these men still living and hold- 
ing to the same point of view, they would doubtless say this with 
even greater emphasis of those who hold such views as have just 
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' been referred to. But like many other men of fear these also have 


proved false prophets. The doctrine of future punishment has 
fallen into the background, and the Wellingtonian argument for 
missions, as well as the argument from the eternal perdition of the 
unevangelized heathen, is rarely heard. But not only among 
those who hold to the older views, possibly even more among those 
who have departed in the directions indicated from the thought of 
our fathers, is the interest in the extension of Christianity through- 
out the world deeper than ever before, expressing itself alike in gifts 
of money and in the consecration of lives. It would lie beyond the 
limited scope of this paper to attempt to point out the main causes 
which have contributed to this, but one of them is undoubtedly to 
be found in a broadening of the conception of the purpose for which 
missions to non-Christian peoples are carried on. 

Along with this deepening of interest in the missionary work 
of the church, and the change in the conception of its purpose, has 
gone the adoption of a somewhat different policy from that which 
was followed fifty years ago in reference to the qualifications 
for missionary service. Availing themselves of the results of the 
struggle through which our Congregational brethren passed in 
the ninth decade of the last century, our own denomination has 
accepted substantially the principles at which they arrived with 
respect to the basis for appointment to missionary service. For 
many years the Board of the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society has followed the principle that the ordination of a man 
by a duly constituted council settles the question of his orthodoxy, 
and that the Board has no mandate from the denomination to go 
behind the council and inquire into his theological views. The 
result of this policy, and of the changes of theological thought 
that have been going on in the denomination at home, is that our 
missionaries represent in themselves practically the same varieties 
of opinion and point of view that prevail at home. We share also 
a transfer of emphasis, which is common to most Protestant denomi- 
nations, from the effort to rescue individual souls from perdition 
to the endeavor to create Christian communities enjoying all the 
benefits of the religion of Jesus and permeated by his spirit. Seek- 
ing to exemplify that spirit in the effort to create such communities, 
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we have no longer an exclusive or preponderant interest in evangel- 
istic work in the strict sense of that term, but found hospitals, 
maintain schools, conduct industrial work, and seek in all possible 
ways in the spirit of our Master to develop communities that 
exemplify the highest type of Christian life. 

Somewhat parallel to these changes that have taken place in 
our work abroad, are changes in our methods at home. The old 
type of evangelism which was represented by Elder Swan and 
Elder Knapp and other scarcely less famous men of fifty or sixty 
years ago, has largely passed away. In many of our churches the 
emphasis is laid today on religious education, and on methods and 
influences under which the young are led to adopt the principles 
of Jesus and to accept his leadership quietly and gradually, though 
no less effectively and finally. But if this older type of evangelism 
is gone, evangelism is not. Many of our best preachers count 
evangelistic preaching to be their greatest task, as it is also their 
highest joy, and our Home Mission Society has lately created a 
department of evangelism with a special officer in charge of it, and 
is vigorously promoting evangelistic work, albeit of a more quiet and 
less emotional type than that which was common fifty years ago. 

In common with other denominations and in no material respect 
differently from them, we are awaking to the importance of the 
application of the principles of Jesus to all phases of human life, 
not least to those which have to do with industry. We are unable 
to shut our eyes to the fact that Jesus found the chief value of the 
world in men, women, and children. Recognizing this, we are 
compelled also as his disciples to share his interest and take his 
point of view. We are by no means agreed as yet among ourselves 
as to what changes in the organization of society or the conduct 
of business the application of his principles and spirit will carry 
with them. Perhaps some of us are unconsciously resisting the 
tendency to apply the religion of Jesus to our common life and to 
our own business. But certainly our eyes are being opened and the 
tide of interest in these matters is a rising one. It is a fact that 
seems to some of us of no little significance, that it is precisely 
among some of our members who have the greatest wealth that 
there is the keenest interest in this aspect of our religion and the 
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strongest desire in this as in other things to follow the teaching 
of Jesus. 

It is implicit in several of the statements made above that to 
a considerable extent we have transferred the emphasis of our 
thought as a denomination from orthodoxy of doctrine to Christ- 
likeness of life, and from the salvation of the individual, with 
emphasis upon rescue from future woe, to the creation of a human 
society dominated by the spirit of Jesus. 

But if these statements have given the impression that the new 
opinions and attitudes are characteristic of the denomination as 
a whole, that impression should be at once corrected. On the 
contrary, while some have been adopting the newer type of thought, 
there are many who stand firmly for the doctrines and practices 
of the fathers of forty years ago. A considerable part of our 
denomination, though probably in fact only a small minority, 
expects the early bodily return of Christ, while a still larger part, 
probably a majority, believes in the infallible Bible, the blood atone- 
ment, and the deity of Christ in the metaphysical sense. 

Indeed there are some among us who, holding these or similar 
views, regard the maintenance of them as so important to the life 
of the church that they desire the Northern Baptist Convention 
to adopt a creed and to remand into the position of dissenters and 
heretics all who do not assent to it. To some, especially of those 
who recall the past history of the denomination, this demand 
itself seems a most serious heresy and its acceptance the most 
radical and reactionary step that the denomination could take. 
Between the two extremes there are so many intermediate positions 
that it is impossible to enumerate them. 

It might seem, therefore, as if in their total effect the changes 
of the last forty or fifty years have been divisive and centrifugal. 
Some indeed might conclude that a denomination in which there 
are such differences of opinion and tendency could not long hold 
together. There is, however, another side of the matter, not less 
important to take into account than that which has been presented 
above. 

As already pointed out, the local church is the supreme authority 
in the Baptist denomination. Associations and conventions are 
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voluntary groups of local churches, as local churches are voluntary 
associations of Christians. Our so-called national societies have 
arisen in practically every case as voluntary associations of indi- 
viduals interested in a particular type of religious activity. But 
these voluntary associations always appealed to as large a portion 
of the total constituency of our churches as they were able to 
reach. Their position was in a sense illogical. They were not 
created by the denomination as such; they were not controlled 
by it; but they continually appealed to it for support. It is now 
about fifteen years since the sense of dissatisfaction with this rather 
anomalous situation and the desire for the development of a real 
denominational consciousness and activity, found vocal expression 
in the proposal for a Northern Baptist Convention. This Con- 
vention came into existence at Oklahoma City in 1908. True, 
however, to our democratic principles this Convention was given 
no authority over churches, associations, state conventions, or 
societies. Its powers were advisory, and its function the creation 
of denominational consciousness and conviction. 

Ten years of experience under this organization brought about 
a much larger measure of co-operation than had previously existed 
among our national societies, but also created the conviction that 
for the greatest effectiveness in the accomplishment of our common 
task actual unity of effort must take the place of the co-operation 
which was often laboriously secured and maintained. Even more 
important, out of the denominational consciousness which had by 
this time been created, there sprang also a desire to see with 
greater clearness than ever before the whole of our task as a 
denomination. 

The Northern Baptist Convention at its session at Atlantic 
City in May, 1918, requested the National Committee of Northern 
Baptist Laymen, a temporary organization which had arisen 
under the influence of the ideals of which we have been speaking, 
to make a study of the work of the denomination with a view to 
discovering better methods of financial co-operation between the 
Convention and the bodies co-operating with it. In obedience 
to these instructions, the Laymen’s Committee appointed a special 
committee with instructions to present to the Convention at its 
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next annual meeting a survey of the whole work and task of 
the denomination. This committee, made up of representative men 
and women from various parts of the territory of the Convention, 
after months of arduous labor presented their report at Denver in 
1919. The impression made by it, both then and afterward, was 
profound and far-reaching. The immediate result was that 
the Convention voted to undertake to raise for the work of the 
denomination the sum of $100,000,000 in the next five years. The 
same Convention adopted also the recommendation of another 
committee creating a General Board of Promotion, to which was 
assigned the task of disseminating information throughout the 
denomination concerning all the work of the Convention and of 
its affiliating and co-operating organizations, and of devising and 
promoting means of raising the money for these organizations. 
The tremendous task thus thrown upon the new organization has 
already been in large measure achieved. 

The whole matter is referred to, however, at this point, not to 
announce the success of the financial effort, but for the purpose 
of pointing out that while the process of diversification of opinion 
has gone steadily on, co-operation in the practical religious tasks 
of the denomination and a growing perception of the magnitude 
of its task has been a powerful unifying force. Men whose theo- 
logical views are far apart, and who are perfectly aware of this 
fact, not only work shoulder to shoulder in every organization of 
the denomination but loyally trust one another and cherish for 
one another a strong friendship and deep affection. This is of 
course not true of all the men who hold divers opinions. Some 
suspicion and some bitterness there has been, but there has been 
far more co-operation and friendship between men of differing 
views, and participation in a common task and fellowship in work 
has been a great unifying force. 

What then is the outlook for the future ? 

Thus far the writer has endeavored to speak in the spirit of 
the historian, reporting what he has observed, though of course 
not wholly escaping the influence of the personal equation. The 
role of the prophet is a difficult one, yet some things are fairly 
clear. 
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There is no sign that as a whole we shall abandon our funda- 
mental principle of obeying God rather than men, or that we shall 
give up that independence of the local church or that recognition 
of the right of the individual to his own personal relation to God 
which has been characteristic of us throughout our history. 

There is no sign that we shall ever come to uniformity of 
belief. We differ widely on many questions and shall probably 
continue to do so. 

Emphasis on a physical rite will not much longer suffice to hold 
us together. There is too large a minority who are convinced that 
the religion of Jesus is essentially a spiritual religion, and to whom 
loyalty to the fundamental principles of Jesus’ religion seems to 
forbid insistence upon any physical ceremony as a condition of 
church fellowship, to make it probable that we shall much longer 
be known as Baptists because we insist on immersion. 

Mere emphasis on freedom will not hold us together. There is 
not sufficient centripetal power in the agreement to disagree to 
make this alone an adequate cohesive force. 

So far negatives, and though negatives may be in a meas- 
ure regulative, they are not constructive. But there are certain 
positive elements of a possible denominational program which are 
not foreign to the Baptist denomination and which, duly empha- 
sized, would give to it a large importance and a definite task in the 
family of Protestant denominations. The conclusion of this article 
shall be an attempt to state these. 

1. Steadfast insistence on the necessity of personal spiritual 
religion as over against all formalism, sacerdotalism, and ascrip- 
tion of saving power to church or rite. 

2. Continued assertion and practice of the doctrines of soul 
liberty and right of the individual to think his own thoughts and 
live his own life responsible directly to God and uncontrolled by 
doctrine or church or rite, qualified only by the duty of government 
to restrain individuals from harming others and of the church to 
disfellowship the unmoral or unruly. 

3. Continued emphasis upon evangelism and religious edu- 
cation, not as rivals but as complementary aspects of the same 
task, if not indeed different names for the same thing. 
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4. Continued diligence in the study of the Bible, the history 
of religion, and the condition of the world, with a view to discover- 
ing with increasing clearness and completeness the thought and 
will of God and our own present duty. 

5. Education of our whole membership to the acceptance of 
the spirit of Jesus as the controlling force of their lives, with the 
devotion of themselves and their business to the permeation of 
human society by that spirit. A corollary of this attitude would 
be the devotion of large numbers of our young people to lives of 
missionary and social service, and the recognition of the rest that, 
though their occupations may be in a sense secular, their lives 
must be, equally with those of these others, devoted to the welfare 
of humanity and the fulfilment of the ideals of Jesus. 

6. Development of our educational institutions to the highest 
practicable efficiency, permeation of them with the highest religious 
ideals, and the encouragement of our young to seek the largest 
practicable training to the end that they may be fitted to render 
the largest service. 

7. Frank and intelligent acceptance of Jesus’ estimate of the 
value of men as compared with any or all material things, historic 
institutions, or statutes, and the inclusion of human welfare in all 
its aspects, intellectual and religious, physical and industrial, as 
within the scope of the church’s concern; and the adoption of 
definite and intelligent plans for doing our share in making the 
world a Christian home for the human race. 

8. Continued practice of the ancient and beautiful rite of bap- 
tism, but with toleration of the view that it is not a duty to be 
enforced by the church as a condition of membership, but a privi- 
lege to be, like the Lord’s Supper, recommended to all who seek 
membership in the church. This would not signify the adoption 
of infant baptism even as an alternative to the baptism of 
believers. It would mean the whole-hearted acceptance, or at 
least the toleration, of the principle that physical causes do not 
produce spiritual results, and that neither the Christian life nor 
membership in the church of Christ is conditioned on any out- 
ward rite or physical fact, but solely upon the spiritual qualities 
of faith and love. 
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g. Continued loyalty to our own convictions forbidding us to 
merge ourselves in other bodies when such merging would carry 
with it as a consequence the loss of our ability to stand for the 
vision that God has given us; yet an equally loyal recognition of 
the working of the Spirit in other Christian bodies, leading us to 
seek friendly co-operation with all other Christians in so far as 
similarity of aim and plans of work make such co-operation con- 
ducive to the progress of God’s kingdom on earth, and to stand 
ready to unite with other denominations whenever it shall be 
reasonably clear that such union will deepen the spiritual life and 
increase the effectiveness of the bodies uniting. 

There are indeed among us some who would not accept all parts 
of this platform. They believe that for the conservation of its 
life the denomination must forsake its historic attitude and adopt 
a creedal basis, and view with hesitation, if not with alarm, any 
suggestion of co-operation with other denominations which might 
eventually lead to changes in denominational boundaries. It is 
the profound conviction of others of us that if as a denomination 
we should put the emphasis of our thought and practice upon the 
matters above enumerated we should be moving in the direction 
of our normal development, should have a mission and reason for 
existence which would suffice for the immediate future, and that 
we could well afford to leave the further development of the 
denomination to the divinely guided future to determine. 
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In the spring of 1916, at the request of the editors of the A meri- 
can Journal of Theology, I wrote an article entitled “The Effect 
of the War on Religious Thinking in Germany.” Two copies of 
the manuscript were sent, one directly, the other via Switzerland. 
Unfortunately neither reached its destination. When today I 
read in the original manuscript what I then wrote, I am impressed 
by the contrast between that time and the present. What would 
have been of interest then for readers in America is now no longer 
a matter of concern. The American public will want to know 
how matters stand foday in regard to the soul of my people. I 
am asked to report concerning the present situation of Christianity 
in Germany.’ This I shall do in all sincerity, but not with a light 
heart. For I know very well that the majority of Americans are 
at present not well disposed toward our people. It is not only the 
natural after-effects of being opponents in the war which separated 
us. The fact is that the military war which we lost has been 
continued against us by our enemies in a realm of moral condem- 
nation with ever greater energy. In such a situation there is 
danger that the good which one reports concerning his own people 
will be disbelieved while the unfavorable facts, reported with equal 
conscientiousness, will serve only to augment Germany’s guilty 
responsibility in the eyes of American readers. Nevertheless 

t It is unnecessary to say to habitual readers of the American Journal of Theology 
that the editors assume no responsibility for the opinions of contributors. In the 
existing state of public feeling, however, it seems best to reiterate this in order to 
make clear that the Journal is not attempting any kind of propaganda. Dr. Rade is 
an influential editor, a member of the faculty of the University of Marburg, and is now 
a representative in the Prussian Parliament. His frank portrayal of the German 


point of view during the war and since its close probably furnishes as authoritative 
a statement as can be secured. 
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there is only one thing which I can do. I will without reserve set 
forth our situation, as I see it myself, regardless of what conclusions 
and judgments may be drawn from my representation of affairs. 
It is possible, indeed probable, that in details I shall be mistaken; 
but I shall not intentionally conceal anything, nor deliberately 
color or pervert the facts. I shall not start by assuming an apolo- 
getic standpoint. My desire is objectively to answer the question 
which has been put tome. Ofcourse no man is completely objective 
in his view, no matter how good his intentions may be, and I have 
too much love for my own people to be indifferent. Nevertheless, 
an honest intention to be objective is a strong pledge of truthfulness, 
and ‘‘God layeth up success for the upright” (Prov. 2:7)." 


I 


I am to report on the present situation of Christianity 
in Germany. I trust I am right in assuming that primary 
interest lies ih the religious thinking which is taking place in 
Germany since the war. The changes which the war brought 
about in our outer religious conditions, namely in the status and 
activities of the churches, are indeed great and crucial. I shall 
deal with these at the close of the article. In this field everything 
is as yet in its initial stages. What form will eventually be given 
to church organization under the impulse of the new conditions 
will depend entirely upon the religious sentiment of the people. 

How now are our people thinking and feeling in the depths of 
their soul? What is the reaction of religious people to the expe- 
rience of the five-year war? Have those formerly not religious 
become more so? What are the religious and ecclesiastical results 
of the war? These are the questions which must be answered, 
but the answer is difficult. 

Is it more difficult than in the case of the other peoples who 
passed through the war? Yes and no. There are great differ- 
ences to be noted. The French and the Belgians physically experi- 
enced the terrors of war as we did not. We had no foe invading 

* If any American reader should wish to reply to my article I will gladly present 
his message to German readers in the pages of Die Christliche Welt (published at 


Marburg a. L., Germany), or, at any rate, notice the communication in some way in 
the columns of the publication. 
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our land. The frightful destruction with its bloody horrors and 
its immediate brutalities did not ravage our fields and homes. 
But, on the other hand, we came with increasing astonishment to 
know the terrors of the blockade, which at first we did not take 
very seriously, but which eventually made itself felt in the remotest 
and smallest hovels. Still, all in all, we lived through the war as a 
triumphant people. By that I mean that we had the feeling that 
although half the world stood against us we could still defend our- 
selves against this superior force. This feeling was again and 
again strengthened in us by the many reports of victories which 
came from the field of war. We thanked God for these in our 
churches, and trusted that he would bring all things to the successful 
issue which we desired. In particular, it should be said that the 
confidence which we placed in our military leadership was absolute. 
The fact that God in the hour of Russian danger provided a general 
like Hindenburg was to us the clearest evidence of divine providence. 
Consequently we confidently awaited God’s further care for us. In 
the foregoing words I believe that I have accurately characterized 
the inner attitude of our church-going people at that time. 

Now we are a defeated people. Even if some individuals, even 
if many, were able in the last year of the war to anticipate the 
catastrophe, the mass of our people was inwardly absolutely un- 
prepared for it. For the comprehension of such a possibility they 
possessed, as it were, no organ. ‘This is quite in contrast to the 
French people who, remembering 1870-71 and dreading an unhappy 
outcome of the conflict, and in addition experiencing the actual 
severities of the war, were compelled daily to spur their hearts 
to new determination. By contrast our experience in 1871 was 
the very basis of our confidence. At that time, judged by the 
standards of the present war, we had gained a comparatively easy 
victory; and it was a thorough victory. The older generation 
among us had lived in the days of William I and Bismarck, and had 
experienced the establishment of the German Empire. At that 
time we were acknowledged to be a national power of the first rank. 
That this power in the days of William II was no longer so strong 
and secure might indeed have been discerned here and there, but 
such an idea did not enter at all into the consciousness of people 
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generally. Consequently the sudden collapse of our resistance on 
the west front struck us German people as the realization of an 
impossibility. Even the religious people, the habitual churchgoers, 
were not in the least prepared for it, though they constantly used 
the Third Petition of the Lord’s Prayer, “‘Thy will be done,” and 
though preachers may occasionally have used this text in sermons. 

All of a sudden, then, we were a conquered people. It was 
psychologically absolutely impossible for us to adjust ourselves 
immediately to this unexpected situation. Even today we have 
not yet made the adjustment, not even in the churches and in our 
religious worship. But if Christians cannot bring about this 
change, how is it to be expected from the entire German 
people ? 

Then came the revolution, an upheaval the magnitude of which 
can scarcely be rightly estimated by foreigners; for in other lands 
there is evidently the impression, naturally enough, that the new 
republic is not sufficiently different from the old imperial state. 
It is indeed true that in the revolution of November, 1918, less was 
overthrown and eradicated than might well have been with a more 
radical coup d’état. There is still much left which must be cleared 
away if the new régime is to be successful. But so far as German 
sentiment was concerned, the simple fact that the Kaiser and the 
other German princes lost their thrones made a tremendous demand 
upon popular thought. Such an occurrence simply did not permit 
the minds of men quickly to come to a sense of security. Not 
even yet has this occurred. 

The ordinary effects which the unfortunate ending of the war 
would otherwise have brought about were seriously complicated by 
the revolution. Even the Christian groups in the churches were 
incapable of any calm consideration of our overthrow. The con- 
templation of the revolution constantly thrust itself in. The 
question as to what the relation was between the revolution and the 
war, whether military defeat brought on the revolution or whether 
the revolution (together with preparation for it) was responsible 
for our military defeat, simply prevented our people from coming 
to any unified reflection on the experience of the war and its unhappy 
outcome. 
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At this point the foreigner should pause for a moment and 
understand that a unified state of mind absolutely cannot be 
expected in the German people. There are too many serious hin- 
drances to this, coming from recent experiences as well as from a 
more remote past. 


II 


Let us pursue a little farther the study of the historical con- 
ditions of the present religious thinking of Germany. 

The German people, as a nation, as a unified state, is still in its 
youth. It is true we have behind us centuries of German history. 
But this is the history of German tribes and states in their attempts 
at co-operation on the one hand, and independence on the other. 
It is difficult to say whether the centrifugal or the centripetal 
tendencies are stronger in this history. The Middle Ages reveal 
to us a German king able to assert his authority only when he 
possesses strong resources of his own. Even the title which he 
possessed as heir of the imperial crown of Rome was of little value 
to him. The religious nimbus derived from it was constantly 
endangered and destroyed by his unceasing conflicts with the Pope. 
Politically, however, the power of the individual territories grew 
more independent with time, and thus’ the national disunity of 
the German Empire was sealed. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all inner discord among its princes 
and states and tribes, medieval Germany did possess a certain 
unified culture. Then came the Reformation. It divided the 
Germans into two parties opposed in sentiment. Only for a short 
time did it seem as if the ruling powers of most of the imperial 
states might turn to the evangelical party. There was one period 
when nine-tenths of the German territory was influenced by 
Protestantism. But the counter-revolution made permanent the 
confessional division; the legal principle cuius regio eius religio 
made inherently impossible any correction of this situation. 

The spirit of the Illumination and of the modern period has 
modified the consequences of this confessional division. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that of the sixty-six million people of the 
German Empire in 1914, forty-one million were Protestants and 
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twenty-four million five hundred thousand were Catholics. To- 
day it is estimated that Protestants number thirty-nine million 
and Catholics nineteen million. 

In addition to this religious schism the nineteenth century 
brought the social schism. The social democratic movement has 
sometimes been called a religion. As a matter of fact, the German 
social democracy received through Karl Marx a theoretical founda- 
tion which had all the effect of a dogma. The middle class, or 
‘‘bourgeoisie,’’ remained in opposition to this movement with no 
inner appreciation of it. The working classes belonging to the 
social democracy took revenge by severing sympathetic relations 
with the political ideals and the culture of the privileged classes. 
Thus there was no common national feeling between the social demo- 
crats and the middle class. If since the Reformation we may speak 
of two religions in Germany, in the same way since the rise of the 
social democratic movement we may speak of two nations. Per- 
haps we may speak also of a third religion, namely the socialistic- 
Marxian, save that one must beware of giving too high a value to 
the religious (enthusiastic) element in the social democratic move- 
ment. The social democrats were a unit in repudiating the church 
(which on its part developed no real understanding of the aspira- 
tions of the industrial working classes); but their own needs were 
not primarily religious. Their attention was given to questions 
of wages and control. Their kingdom of heaven was to be estab- 
lished on this earth. 

So the war overtook a Germany already divided and distracted 
in interests and convictions. Were Germans in any condition to 
react in a unified fashion to the war? 

Before we answer this question let us glance for a moment at the 
very different development which had taken place in the other 
peoples participating in the war. How early France realized 
national concentration in the establishment of its monarchy! 
The Huguenot element,—only a small minority—was thereby 
condemned to impotence. The Revolution and the rule of 
Napoleon I, after the crisis was past, were fundamental in the 
experience of the entire people. Socialistic movements and 
parties arose, indeed; but they were neither isolated as sects by 
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the Marxian dogma as occurred in the case of their German com- 
rades, nor did the French Republic oppose them as did the imperial 
house and the politics of Bismarck. The French social democrats 
as a whole never felt themselves so international in spirit, so alien 
and hostile to their own nation, as did their German brethren. 
One great peril indeed threatened the unity of French feeling, 
namely the separation of church and state which in 1906 was 
brought about with strong anti-clerical feeling. But it is an 
evidence of the genuine unity of French national feeling that it so 
vigorously survived the severe test of this anti-ecclesiastical 
legislation. 

If we turn to Great Britain, it is true that here we have only a 
“united kingdom” and the Irish wound is still open. Nevertheless, 
among the ruling classes the insular situation and history of England 
created an early and definite national consciousness and a wonder- 
ful instinct for politics. Confessional interests since the English 
revolution have found a happy way of living together, and the 
social movement has thus far confined itself within the limits of 
practical utility. Here then, as well as in France, the conditions 
were already favorable for a definite unity of feeling in reaction 
to the war. 

How different was the situation in Germany! To this day it isa 
marvel to the critical historian that on the fourth of August, 1914, 
the German social democratic party in the Reichstag approved the 
war credit. It was a party based on specific principles, and 
according to these principles had no right to do this. Indeed, later 
under the leadership of Liebknecht and Haase the “Social Demo- 
cratic Workmen’s Union” separated from the majority party, 
a group which today has developed into the “Independent Social 
Democratic Party of Germany.” In agreement with this radical 
party, the majority social democratic party today also repudiates 
the war which lies behind us. But at that time, on August 4, 1914, 
its position meant that the German people stood in a decisive unity 
of purpose as never before. Notice, I say the German people, not 
simply the privileged classes, not simply the rulers and leaders. 
It was a happy expression of this great fact when Kaiser William II 
at that time said, “‘I no longer recognize any parties. I recognize 
only Germans.” 
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That the confessional schism at that time played no part, or 
more specifically, that the Catholics through their party, the 
“center,’’ voted the war credit, was less surprising; for since 
the outbreak of the Kulturkampf (1873-79), in which they gained 
the victory over Bismarck, the Catholics among us have been sin- 
cere supporters of the new German Empire. It is true that through 
vigorous political presentations they have pushed their peculiar 
interests with uncompromising energy, and their loyalty to the 
highest authority (ultra montes) must of course be constantly 
reckoned with. But at the same time they have with equal 
constancy acknowledged and exercised their German feeling. 
The test of this feeling which they had to undergo after the out- 
break of the war was not whether they were willing to vote the 
money for the war. Such a course was to be taken for granted 
so far as they were concerned. The real question was whether in a 
war waged against their Catholic brothers in other lands, against 
Catholic states and princes, against Catholic sentiments and 
accusations throughout the whole world, the sympathies of our 
German Catholics would be stronger toward the (Protestant) 
German Empire than toward the Catholicism of other lands. 
It was the French Catholics who forced their German religious 
brethren to face this critical question. I have in mind the book, 
La Guerre allemande et le Catholicisme. This book found its 
complete and definite refutation in the symposium Deutsche Kultur, 
Katholizismus und Weltkrieg, to which the ablest Catholics con- 
tributed (1915). The Kdélnishe Volkszeitung, the most brilliant 
Catholic publication of Germany, passionately defended the German 
point of view to the very end of the war, and this in spite of Belgium 
and the sympathy which German Catholics naturally constantly 
felt for the Belgians. 

In short, the German people, which had hitherto been so divided 
in sentiment, experienced at the outbreak of the war and during 
the war a unity of feeling and of will such as never before had 
existed in their entire history. Bismarck’s creation, the one German 
Empire, seemed now first to be attaining its inward completion. 
Is it not to be expected that religious thinking in Germany after 
the war will reveal and cherish this same attitude ? 
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It 


If Germany had conquered in the war, it would have meant a 
tremendous increase in power for the then existing state. It is 
absolutely impossible to conjecture what attitude the social demo- 
crats would have assumed to this situation. If in case of victory 
the state had approached them in a conciliatory spirit, if it had 
expressed genuine confidence in them as an expression of gratitude 
for what they did on the fourth of August, 1914, the unified senti- 
ment of the German people might without doubt have been made 
permanent and have been consecrated by the war. But, through 
the unhappy ending of the war, the door was opened wide for the 
old differences of opinion. We shall see how this schism today 
makes itself felt in the religious life of German Protestants. First, 
however, we must emphasize the fact, that on one point the entire 
German people is today a unit, namely, regarding guiliy responsi- 
bility for the war. By this I mean that the German people to a man 
are convinced that the people themselves were not to blame for 
the frightful world-war. 

The German people naturally are entirely willing to investigate 
the causes of such a catastrophe and to assume the blame for any 
errors made by them. They do not shrink indeed from summoning 
to account diplomats, generals, governments, and parties, wherever 
there is any responsibility for the catastrophe. Why should not a 
people which has suffered such an overthrow seek out the persons 
responsible for the calamity? ‘To do so is human and natural. 
But this tendency is not so emphatic as in France, and although 
responsibility is attributed now to the Pan-Germanists, now to the 
Socialists, now to Bethmann-Hollweg, and now to Ludendorff, 
all this with us is a play of theoretical interest rather than an 
expression of irrepressible passion. Laboriously to investigate, 
to determine why things turned out as they did, why such an 
outcome was inevitable, that indeed is a German trait. But to 
seek a scapegoat and to load everything on to him, to persecute 
him and execute him in order thereby to free ourselves from any 
cause of complaint, this is not characteristic of us. 

It might indeed be expected of such a people that after so 
complete a collapse of their power and disintegration of their 
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happiness they should become repentant and beat their breasts, 
crying, “‘God be merciful to me a sinner.” Other nations expected 
this from us, neutrals as well as foes. In official statements 
(I am thinking of the peace of Versailles), in sermons, in the press, 
in private letters, a thousand times we were reminded that this was 
expected of us. But I must frankly say, even at the risk of dis- 
illusionizing Christian readers in America, that there is no trace in 
Germany of such a penitent attitude. Rather the suggestion is 
unanimously repudiated by the entire people, even by Christians— 
indeed by the latter with peculiar vigor. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I am speaking here only of 
actual guilt for the war, of ultimate responsibility for its outbreak, 
and of inner penitence. 

At the beginning of August, in 1914, our people, including the 
social democrats, believed that we had been attacked, and inter- 
preted the frightful task of maintaining ourselves against strong 
and powerful foes as purely defensive warfare. So today our 
people knows itself to be free from guilt for the outbreak of this war. 
It is indeed possible that Austrian and German statesmen, that 
certain persons and cliques welcomed and instigated the war. 
But the people as a whole know that they themselves desired no war, 
and in this they are possessed of a good conscience. They know 
also that Emperor William desired peace. Granted that in the 
decisive hour right insight and power to withstand influences were 
lacking in the men who had to decide; granted also—what is 
certain—that we made our mistakes and that we furnished causes 
which led to the outbreak of the conflagration; nevertheless, 
neither a deliberate nor an impulsive desire for war dominated our 
government. Even if that had been true, the people themselves 
had absolutely no share in it. We had experienced more than 
forty years of peace since 1871. In spite of our constantly increas- 
ing power we had left our neighbors unmolested. Even our few 
colonies (the left-overs which we might appropriate after the 
division of the world) were peaceably won by us. Thus the earth 
seemed to have room enough for the free rivalry of European states. 
Nothing was more unpopular, indeed more unfamiliar among the 
mass of our people than plans of conquest. Not in vain, so it 
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seemed, had Bismarck in the imperial proclamation of January 19, 
1871, guided the German Empire on the way to the renunciation 
of all imperialistic ambitions. The new Kaiser was to be the 
augmenter of the kingdom, not by warlike conquest but by pro- 
moting the goods and the gifts of peace in the realm of national 
welfare, freedom, and moral life. So in 1914 we were living in 
profound peace. ‘Treitschke, Nietzsche—who among us regarded 
them as inciters of war? Bernhardi—who had ever heard of him ? 
The Pan-Germans—what were they but a little group regarded 
seriously by noone? We are conscious of these facts, and although 
foreign lands, even neutral nations, by a thousand statements and 
proofs conclude and establish our responsibility for the war, it 
never occurs to us—as a people—to acknowledge our guilt. We 
were at that time a people of peace, and in our recollections of that 
situation today we reaffirm this judgment. 

The causes which actually led to the war, who is the most to 
blame for the bringing on of hostilities and in what degree—such 
questions we as a people are not able to investigate and to determine. 
It suffices for us that we had certain experiences of the foe both 
during the war and at its close. Today indeed we are on the alert. 
Before the war we paid far too little attention to international 
politics. Today, for weal or for woe, our sensitiveness to such 
politics is keen. The tremendous disappointment due to the 
complete ignoring of Wilson and his Fourteen Points could not 
make us any more inclined to repentance. We were indeed com- 
pelled to agree to the armistice, because our military power was 
at an end; but agree we did, and we looked for Wilson and his 
international program to shape the peace which might come to us 
from the hands of the victors. This may have been foolish on our 
part. We may have misunderstood Wilson. That is beside the 
point here. My task is simply to tell how we Germans felt and 
thought. And the fact is that the way in which peace was made 
with us, the way in which one hope after another was destroyed 
first by the regulations of the armistice and then by the articles 
of Versailles, placed insuperable obstacles in the way of any repentance 
on our part. The manner in which we were treated straightway 
cured us of any inclination to repent. 
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At one time it was said to us from across the ocean that the war 
was being waged not against the German people but against their 
Kaiser, their government, and their military party. But the 
people discovered from the blockade that whatever the theory 
might be, the actual conduct of war by our foes made inevitable to 
the German people the suffering due to this method of warfare. 
When, however, the imperial throne was overturned, along with 
twenty-one other princely thrones, when in November, 1918, 
democracy had won the victory in every German state and in the 
Empire as a whole, when after all this, the Western democracies 
did not in the least alter the methods of warfare against us, then 
there vanished even in the best of men any inclination to repent 
in the presence of such foes. It is written in Rom. 2:4, “Knowest 
thou not that the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance ?” 
If as a people we had in any way experienced goodness on the part 
of our conquerors, if there had been opened for us at the time of 
our collapse the door to a Christian League of Nations, it would 
have exercised a tremendous influence on the soul of our people. 
Through the fact of the unlimited victory of the revolution, the 
outward conditions for such a League were furnished so far as we 
Germans were concerned. But when the contrary spirit gained 
control, and when egoism and imperialism conquered, it was 
inevitable that the Christian influence of the summons to repent- 
ance which came from other lands should be absolutely disregarded. 

It is of course comprehensible that the victors in such a world- 
contest should wish to be reimbursed for all their sacrifices. I have 
no idea how we and our allies would have behaved if we had con- 
quered. But the democracies of the West under the leadership 
of Wilson sang to us during the war a lofty song of the freedom 
with which they would make us free if they conquered. After the 
victory, however, there was complete silence on this subject. We 
have detected no trace of the blessing which they promised to us. 

Under these circumstances it is impossible for our people to 
trust and believe the foe’s declared repudiation of responsibility 
for bringing on the terrors of war. It is impossible for them 
penitently to take the guilt upon themselves. On the contrary 
the German people continue to attribute to their enemies, even in 
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regard to the decisive action of the outbreak of war, the worst 
possible purposes; and so far as they are concerned simply recur 
to the recollection that at that time they took up arms purely in 
self-defense. They recall the words of the Kaiser on the second 
of August, 1914, “With a clean conscience concerning the origin 
of the war, I am before God certain of the righteousness of our 
cause.”* In spite of accusations we were the ones who were 
attacked. We had been encircled. We had been forced into the 
war. The untrustworthiness and lack of sympathy exhibited by 
the victors served to justify in our eyes the war which we had 
fought against them. 

Under these conditions our people unanimously decline to do 
penance so far as we are concerned. 

IV 

But the repudiation of the demand that we should repent is the 
only sentiment in which the German people are a unit. So far as 
the question of responsibility for the outbreak of the war is con- 
cerned there is naturally no lack of accusations made by one party 
against another. The guilt of the Pan-Germans is brought clearly 
to light. Even though the group was small and its development 
in Germany aroused small attention, nevertheless it injured us all 
the more in foreign lands. The skilful interpretation by our foes 
of its existence and activity has spread broadcast a picture of 
German eagerness for war which actually had no existence. For 
that reason the Pan-Germanists are just now being bitterly rebuked 
by our non-military democracy. The social democrats lay the 
fundamental blame on the militarism and the capitalism which they 
declare brought on the war. But while they regard militarism 
as at least partially a pre-eminently Prussian vice, they consider 
capitalism as an international force. The “Christianity” of Ger- 
many is very little concerned with this controversy. Only iso- 
lated or small groups attribute the causes of the war to a wrong 

* How far Kaiser William II shares in the responsibility for the war is a question 
which is of no importance in this connection. To me it seems clear that, whatever 
mistakes he may have made, he did not desire the war. See the article by Professor 


Hans Delbruch in the Preussische Jahrbiicher, January, 1920, entitled “Die Kautsky- 
Papiere.” 
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organization of the entire industrial life of the world, or to the 
dominion of profiteers, or to lust for power and service of Mammon.' 
It is surprising that the standards of the evangelical social move- 
ment have not been differently applied in relation to the events of 
the war and the motives inspiring it. The Evangelical Social 
Congress and similar factors have completely failed in this respect. 
Before the war the Congress was a voice receiving respectful atten- 
tion in the country, but since the war it is scarcely heard of. 

This, however, is only a symptom of the inner uncertainty 
which characterizes our people as a result of the military defeat 
and the revolution. No one able to understand psychological 
factors will be astonished at this. I earlier called attention to 
the fact that we were absolutely unprepared for an unfavorable 
outcome of the war. The same is true concerning the revolution. 
I well remember the time and place when the thought of a possible 
political revolution first entered my mind. It was at Easter time, 
1917, in Basel, when my friend Professor Wernle asked me whether 
Idid not regard it as possible that the Kaiser would have to abdicate. 
“Inconceivable,”” I answered. He then asked if I did not regard 
a revolution as possible. ‘Inconceivable,’’ I answered again. To 
be sure, not everything in our former government was entirely 
satisfactory to us; but it never entered our minds to raise any 
question concerning its permanence. Least of all could such a 
thought be entertained in church circles, for the evangelical national 
church felt itself most intimately united with the political organi- 
zation in the land, with the king and the government, felt itself 
supported by it and pledged to its support. 

When now under the pressure of the military defeat the old 
régime suddenly collapsed and the social democracy with astonish- 
ing ease erected in its place the republic, that unity of sentiment 
which had existed since 1914 completely disappeared. From that 
time forth, we had in Germany not two religions but rather two 
peoples. Not two religions, for the revolution had absolutely 
nothing to do with the confessional schism. Of course here and 
there the difference between Catholic and Protestant sentiment 


*So, for example, Reinhold Planck in Die Christliche Welt, and so Siegmund 
Schultze and his Soziale Arbeitsgemeinschaft. 
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makes itself felt, down to the present. The German Catholics 
represented by the Center party found the transition to the new 
government much easier than did the ecclesiastical Protestants. 
Inherently more conservative than Protestantism, the Catholic 
church nevertheless possesses a conscious independence in itself, 
and therefore with greater complacency, indeed with a certain 
attitude of indifference, can permit changes of worldly power to 
take place. Catholicism was never a state church, at least not in 
Prussian Germany. With its complete organization, it was in a 
position to engage in conflict with the republic if necessary, as 
formerly it stood out against the royal power. As a matter of fact, 
through its political organ, the Center party, Catholicism quickly 
made peace with the new order of things. The Center party today 
combines with the democratic party and with the majority Socialist 
party to form the coalition government which is almost everywhere 
in control of affairs in the empire and in the single states—of course 
under the leadership of the majority social democratic party as the 
numerically strongest group. 

Among the Protestants a very different situation obtains. 
Here both within and without the church an absolute division of 
opinion has developed. 

Disregarding for the present the social democrats, who in general 
are either hostile or alien toward the church and for the most part 
indifferent to religion, let us look at the mass of Protestant citizens, 
those Germans baptized as evangelicals, who as a matter of course 
claim the services of the church in marriage, baptism, religious 
instruction, and death, who pay their church tax, take part in the 
church elections, and attend church services (or fail to do so). 
This Protestant group was divided by the catastrophe of Novem- 
ber, 1918, into two camps, and it was here no religious or dog- 
matic question which brought about the division. The opposition 
between “liberal” and “‘positive” theology plays absolutely no 
part here. There are adherents of the modern theology who 
passionately support the old régime, and there are orthodox 
pastors on the side of the new government, although the latter 
alignment is less common than the former. I may mention 
Pastor Dehn in Berlin, the leader of the “Socialist Friends of the 
Church.” 
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In general it may be said that the official representatives of the 
former established church were not inwardly in sympathy with the 
revolution, though they have to some extent made earnest efforts 
outwardly to conform. In explanation of this attitude one inci- 
dental circumstance is of great importance. After the ninth of 
November, 1918, we had to begin with no coalition government in 
which the former citizens of the empire as such could have a share. 
The first government was composed exclusively of social democrats 
of the two parties up to the sixth of January, 1919, when the 
Center party and the liberal democrats joined in the government 
of the empire and of Prussia, and the independent social democrats 
were excluded. Among the Prussian ministers who during these two 
months represented the radical social democratic party was Adolph 
Hoffmann, one of the best-known personalities of Prussian German 
parliamentarianism. ‘Today he is an inconspicuous book dealer, 
but at that time he was the minister of the Free Religious Society 
in Berlin. He has always been characterized by determined 
hostility toward the church. Now he of all men at this criti- 
cal hour became Prussian minister in charge of the department 
of religious affairs. To be sure, his incumbency was at the same 
time balanced up by the appointment of a majority social demo- 
crat, namely the author Konrad Haenisch, who is minister of 
religious affairs in Prussia down to the present writing. He was 
less energetic than Hoffmann and left matters in the hands of his 
colleague. On the initiative of Hoffmann the office of minister of 
religious affairs was after November, 1918, changed to that of 
minister of science, art, and popular education. The words 
“religious affairs” were eliminated from the official title. That is 
significant. Now it was of course inevitable that with the rise of 
the republic the remnants of the Protestant state church dis- 
appeared, and the relationship between state and church had to be 
constituted anew on the principle of separation of church and state. 
But Adolph Hoffmann was overzealous and ruthless. On Novem- 
ber 9 the republic came into existence. On the twelfth Hoffmann 
and Haenisch assumed their official duties. On the same day the 
new government published the following new regulation: ‘“‘ Freedom 
of religious activity is guaranteed. No one may be compelled to 
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perform any religious act.’’ On the thirteenth the ministry pro- 
claimed as one of the most pressing tasks of the future: ‘The 
emancipation of the schools from all ecclesiastical patronage; 
the separation of church and state; the children of dissenters and 
of people of officially unrecognized faiths for whom no religious 
instruction has been provided in the existing scheme of education 
are on the motion of the educational authorities to be released from 
religious instructions without further ceremony.”’ All this shows 
how hastily the ‘counselor of the people’s representatives’’ disposed 
of the question of religion in politics. The general content of the 
ordinance was not open to serious objection; special dispensation 
for the children of dissenters had long been demanded even by 
parties in the church. A true bit of insight appeared in the state- 
ment: ‘‘No teacher shall any longer be compelled to take part in 
religious instruction.’’ But other provisions were bound to arouse 
the greatest opposition among the pastors and among church 
members. At the end of November the Prussian minister of reli- 
gious affairs published among others the following order: 

Prayer in the school before and after religious instruction is to be omitted. 
Schools may not oblige their pupils to attend church services or other religious 
exercises. Moreover the schools may not hold any community religious 
ceremonies, as for example the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. School 
celebrations must have no religious character. The study of religion is not a 
subject on which examinations are to be required. No pupil is to be com- 
pelled to attend religious instruction. It is improper in the religious instruction 
given in the school to require such exercises as belong to the home, in particular, 


the learning of selections from the Catechism, Bible texts, church history, 
and hymns. 


In other German states (Hamburg, Brunswick, Saxony) still more 
aggressive measures were taken against the confessional state 
school and against religious instruction. In the eyes of the German 
people who from time immemorial had been accustomed to the 
Christian confessional state school, these were truly diabolical 
innovations. To exclude religious instruction from the school 
meant to take religion itself away from the people. 

In short, by these measures Adolph Hoffmann aroused what- 
ever vital sentiment existed in the churches passionately against 
himself. Even those theologians and Christians who favored the 
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separation of church and state and the eventual complete freedom 
of the church from any political relations were compelled to 
recognize that the change could not be made in this fashion, that 
such a program would result only in harm to the life of the church. 
Christian people generally became uneasy. Agitation on the part 
of the conservative press, conservative pastors, and other ecclesi- 
astical personages completely dominated the matter. Some 
opposed the new arrangements purely from religious objections, 
others because it furnished a convenient means of opposition to 
the new régime in general. On the sixth of January, 1919, Adolph 
Hoffmann resigned his office. His colleague Konrad Haenisch, 
who now held the office alone, was by temperament disinclined to 
conflict. He had no intention of continuing the Kulturkampf 
of Hoffmann, least of all of employing his brutally aggressive 
methods, since the effect of these on Christian people was already 
too evident. For this much was clear. The social democrats in 
the elections for the German National Assembly and for the Prussian 
State Assembly in January, 1919, would have fared much better 
if Hoffmann’s regulations had not so completely alienated the 
Christian voters of both confessions. Nevertheless, although the 
fanatic himself fortunately had left the ministry, the disastrous 
results of his fanaticism remained. Moreover, Haenisch offered no 
substantial security for any change in the relations of church and 
state which should make for the friendship of the church. In spite 
of his sympathetic temperament he nevertheless remained a dis- 
senter—one who had left the state church, as indeed was the case 
with most of the leaders and chosen representatives among the 
social democrats. It was not to be expected that he would have 
any intimate understanding of the needs and the demands of the 
church. Indeed this was not to be expected from the social demo- 
cratic party which had now come to dominate public affairs. From 
the very beginning the church and the social democratic movement 
had established no common interests, and in recent times they had 
grown farther and farther apart. This to be sure is primarily the 
fault of the church, which had no vision and no understanding of 
the awakening self-consciousness, aspirations, and development 
of the industrial workers. On the contrary, the church in general 
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had taken sides with the classes enjoying traditional privileges. 
This brought upon the church first the hatred, and then the indiffer- 
ence of the masses of workers belonging to the social democracy. 
Under these circumstances, of course, the church could not expect 
any favors from the social democrats, now that they had the upper 
hand. It was humanly natural that the church—that is, the 
church authorities and the pastors particularly, but also laymen 
loyal to the church—should do all in its power to secure intact so 
far as possible under the new régime the former status of the 
church. In particular it felt that it must lay claim to the pecuniary 
support formerly received from the state, for without money no 
church can exist on earth. No one dreamed of relinquishing the 
revenue which the former state annually granted to the churches, 
namely some twenty-seven million marks for the evangelical 
churches, and some twelve million for the Catholic church. On 
the contrary, a just arrangement was demanded on the basis of 
former rights and obligations (indemnity for the secularization of 
church property, etc.). In short, church people threw themselves 
into the arms of conservative parties in opposition to the govern- 
ment. 

In my closing section, I shall recur to the particulars of the 
problem of the separation of church and state. Just now I am 
concerned with the feeling among evangelical church people toward 
the revolution and with the attitude of their leaders. As I have 
already pointed out, at the beginning of the crisis there existed 
absolutely no positive relationship between the church and the 
people belonging to the social democracy. On the other hand, 
the relation between the church and the former government, as well 
as its relation to the privileged classes under the old régime, was a 
peculiarly intimate one. The church had enjoyed good outward 
conditions on this account. I am thinking particularly of its 
financial needs, which the state gladly met by revenues again and 
again voted by parliament. This identification of church sentiment 
with the welfare of the privileged classes made the church insensi- 
tive to the growing alienation of the struggling masses, even though 
this alienation was constantly deplored. Under these conditions, 
it was inevitable that in the evangelical church the dominant 
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authorities and persons should feel themselves inwardly bound in 
loyalty to the monarchy. Since the revolution these people had 
experienced the terrible pain of bitter loss. Personal dependence 
on the beloved monarch, and conscientious loyalty to the prince to 
whom one had pledged allegiance, were especially prominent 
sentiments among the Christians in the churches. Now came the 
conviction that only with a return of the monarchy could the future 
of the established church be secured. Under such circumstances 
there was no other possibility, no other place in the new world for 
these Christians save as members of opposition parties desiring the 
restoration of the monarchy. These parties are the (conservative) 
German National people’s party and the (more liberal) German 
People’s party. In reaction against the attacks of Adolph Hoff- 
mann the pastors rendered vigorous aid to these parties in the 
elections. The same is true of the church societies. In the next 
election the same thing will be true. To this day there are plenty 
of pulpits where every Sunday prayer is offered for the emperor 
and the empress. If such prayers are offered in the proper spirit, 
there is of course no objection to them, and it must be said to the 
credit of the republican government that it quietly permits such 
prayers. For in religious services prayer must have free rights. 
Why should it all of a sudden be wrong for a pastor and a con- 
gregation prayerfully to remember a person in his misfortune after 
they had prayed for him every Sunday while he enjoyed good 
fortune and the exercise of power? The real question is what the 
intent of such prayer is. If in prayer the Kaiser and his house are 
mentioned as if absolutely no political change had taken place, 
then such prayer does not fulfil the requirements which a truthful 
facing of the facts demands of religious people. No sparrow falls 
from the roof and no prince from his throne without the will of God. 
If this be true, the will of God in such a fate as has befallen the 
Germans must under all circumstances be respected by religious 
people. And when it comes to the words in which such a petition 
is expressed it must be expected from the Christian point of view 
that pastors will also pray for the new government. Even if it be 
granted that it is a totally un-Christian government, they still 
ought to perform their religious duty. When Paul wrote the 
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thirteenth chapter of Romans, he was living under a pagan govern- 
ment. 

It of course cannot be absolutely determined to what extent 
the attitude of opposition so widely dominant in church circles and 
among the pastors finds expression in prayer in the churches. 
Certain it is that a conservative political sentiment is dominant 
in the churches even though solemn petition for the emperor may 
be exceptional. Church people submit, but they complain and 
distrust and hope for some sort of change. At all events, there is 
a demand for the speedy emancipation of the church, which has 
heretofore been a state church, from the present state, and there is great 
impatience that this has not already been brought about. As if 
such a process of dissolution were so simple in view of the former 
intimate relations between state and evangelical church! But I 
shall recur to this matter later. 

It is self-evident that a political point of view which comes now 
and then to expression in public prayer in the church would make 
itself felt much more frequently and much more plainly in preaching. 
“Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh.”’ This must 
be true of every genuine preacher. The unfortunate consequence 
is that a sermon with such distinct political bias is not edifying to 
those church attendants who hold a different point of view in 
politics. A colleague of mine in the Prussian state assembly told 
me that in his own home (a village in East Prussia) he had a pastor 
whose sermons were constantly harangues for the German National 
party. When now, as representative of the Prussian people, he 
came to Berlin, he hoped that he would hear a different kind of 
preaching; but when in that city he attended the very foremost 
church, precisely the same political bill of fare was set before him. 

Of course he might have fared better elsewhere. There are in 
Germany plenty of preachers who conscientiously refrain from 
partisan politics. Possibly the majority do this. And there are 
preachers who in the pulpit openly acknowledge the new state—an 
attitude, however, which results in giving offense to that portion 
of the congregation which feels differently. This much, however, 
is sure, that only a small minority of pastors and theologians have 
definitely taken their stand on the new republican order. 
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It is worth while to consider this latter group a little farther. 
Though they are not strong in numbers, they are very active and 
are of great significance for the church as a whole. Among them 
we find a “Union of Socialist Friends of the Church,” a “Union of 
Church Democrats,” a ‘‘ New Church Union,’ and similar organi- 
zations of various names. In these unions, the progressives 
provide for addresses and meetings. They do not merely take 
their position “on the basis of actually existing circumstances” 
because they have no choice save ‘‘to obey necessity and not their 
own impulses.”” That in the last analysis even the members of 
the German National party must do. No, these progressives take 
their stand firmly on the democracy, and see in Christianity a 
principle of progress. They do not stand as if hypnotized, gazing 
back at the past in which conditions were better than today. 
They rather quote the words of Jesus, “He that setteth his hand 
to the plow and looketh back, is not worthy of me.”’ They seek 
and they find vital relationships with the working classes belonging 
to the social democracy. They take pains that the church shall 
not become a sect of monarchists. In particular they prepare 
the way for a genuine Christian pacifism in the German evangelical 
church. 

Here a word may be said concerning pacifism. Before the war, 
it played no part at all in the thinking of the evangelical church of 
Germany. There was of course a German peace society, but 
although its chief advocate was a pastor (Pastor Umfried in Stutt- 
gart), he found little sympathy among his official associates in the 
church societies and in the church press. Was it a cause or an 
effect of this situation that pacifism in Germany often lacked a 
Christian character? I do not mean that it was un-Christian. 
I rather mean that it stood as a movement somewhat alien to the 
church. Its prophets appealed to the rationalistic ethics of the 
Enlightenment. As a matter of fact, at the outbreak of the war 
the German peace society numbered only two hundred and fifty 
clergymen among its members. During the war, the military 
censorship suppressed all pacificist propaganda. Under these 
circumstances it is all the more remarkable that suddenly in the 
midst of the war, on the occasion of the celebration of the four 
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hundredth anniversary of the Reformation, in 1917, five Berlin 
pastors courageously came forward with a declaration which 
provoked wide attention. These pastors were Aner, Nithack- 
Stahn, Pless, Rittelmeyer, and Wielandt. Their declaration was 
significant in the conditions which then prevailed in the church 
and in politics. We shall for that reason reproduce it verbally. 


We German Protestants, conscious of those common Christian blessings 
and purposes which we share with all brethren of the faith, including those in 
foreign lands, cordially extend the hand of brotherly fellowship. We recognize 
the ultimate causes of this war to be the un-Christian powers which dominate 
the life of peoples, the spirit of distrust, the idolizing of power, and greed; 
and we see in a peace of understanding and of reconciliation the kind of a 
peace worthy to be striven for. 

We see the chief obstacle to an honorable reconciliation of peoples to be 
primarily the unwholesome domination of lies and phrases which conceal or 
pervert the truth, and which spread delusion abroad. We call on all who 
desire peace to engage in unrelenting warfare in all lands against this obstacle. 

In the presence of this terrible war we feel the conscientious duty in the 
name of Christianity to strive forthwith with all our power to eliminate 
war from the world as a means of deciding issues between peoples. 


Although the censorship placed all possible obstacles in the 
way of the circulation of this declaration, it nevertheless had great 
influence. In spite of the fact that it encountered so many doubts 
and contradictions, it nevertheless gave a powerful impulse to the 
development of a Christian pacifism within the evangelical church. 
Among the important church periodicals Die Christliche Welt had 
for a long time been working in sympathy with this movement. 
Recently a branch of the Swiss “Religious Social Union”’ has been 
formed, composed of a circle consisting mostly of younger people, 
who have a weekly organ in the publication Das Neue Werk. 
There is no doubt of the fact that this Christian pacifism is increas- 
ing both in extent and in strength. 

But a great limitation of its success exists in the experiences 
which we have had since the armistice and the conclusion of peace 
in our relations with our foes. During the war, we were constantly 
hearing utterances from the statesmen of the Entente concerning 
the League of Nations and the self-determination of peoples. From 
these utterances it might be supposed that the victory of the 
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Entente would mean the dawn of a new age of peace for the entire 
world. A League of Nations is now indeed in actual existence. 
But not only are we Germans excluded from it, but—at least so it 
seems to us—the League itself does not differ in character from 
those former alliances which were so organized as to further the 
selfish interests of the nations belonging to it. This experience 
makes very difficult in German Christianity the triumph of the 
idea of peace. Our nationalists say, ‘‘Now you can see plainly 
that the League of Nations is simply a Utopia. It exists only in 
words. Only fools believe in it. Those who would deceive you 
talk loudly about it to cover up their real plans. Stick to your 
own Fatherland. That is the will of God.”” Now even we Chris- 
tian pacifists love our Fatherland. We also join in the song 
“Deutschland, Deutschland iiber alles” —a song in which there is 
nothing of imperialism or chauvinism, but which is only a super- 
lative expression, such as is entirely appropriate in poetry and love, 
of utmost devotion to one’s people and to one’s home. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of the experiences which we have been compelled to 
undergo in our relations with our conquerors, we still hold fast to 
the faith that in accordance with the will of God this world-war is 
destined to strengthen the love of peace and the preparedness for 
peace (Matt. 5:9) in Christianity. We believe that it is destined 
to strengthen in the children of God on earth the art of living at 
peace with one another. This conviction is especially current 
among laymen and those who have no theological interest. For 
the pastors such conviction is absolutely indispensable if they are 
to be effective with persons who have felt the influence of the ideals 
of the social democracy. 

There is no need of being unduly solicitous lest this ideal may 
not maintain itself in the presence of the conservative political 
attitude of most of the clergy. It is spiritually strong enough to 
advance confidently into the future. Serious difficulty, however, 
is created by the fact that pacifism and nationalism come into 
conflict with great keenness and bitterness, at times even with 
fanaticism. So a new schism appears in the sentiments of our people. 
In addition to the confessional and to the social division of opinion 
(both of which as if by a miracle before our eyes were apparently 
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healed by the war) a new division has appeared: Kaiser vs. 
Republic, nationalism vs. pacifism. This division runs through the 
whole evangelical church, and unmistakably the majority opinion 
is to be found on the side of the nationalists and the monarchists. 


V 


I can scarcely venture to discuss the question whether or not 
people have become more religious as a result of the war. This 
question is precisely the same in America or England or France, 
as in Germany. There is no doubt that religious souls either at 
home or abroad were through the experiences of the war led into a 
deeper recognition of the will of God. Possibly the religion of a 


conquered people does not suffer so much as that of a victorious - 


people. As Christians we believe in the blessing of the Cross, and 
if it is God’s will that we Germans should be led more profoundly 
into poverty, wretchedness, and shame, we shall not on that 
account refuse to seek a blessing from it. On this point I will not 
dwell further. No mass movement in religion was occasioned by 
the war, and none has appeared since our defeat. I may, however, 
report the exclamation of a man who is at the same time a passionate 
nationalist and an earnest Christian. Said he, ‘‘Woe to us if we 
had gained the victory as an irreligious people!” In spite of all 
the frivolity and the sin which is so widespread in these first days 
of peace as a natural reaction against the privations and trials of the 
war, we are nevertheless confident that our people will eventually 
come to inner self-control. 

In conclusion, if I am to give a picture of the present situation 
of Christianity in Germany, I must say a few words specifically 
concerning the condition of the church. In this realm great changes 
have taken place as a result of the revolution. 

The old system of the state church is gone. There was indeed 
no unified state church. Ecclesiastical movements since the years 
1873-76 in Prussia have been handled in relative independence 
from the activities of the state. But now, even the last remnants 
of the former union between state and church have vanished. 
This involves not simply the fact that the realm of religion is taken 
out of the hands of parliament, and that in the place of the revenues 
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formerly annually voted to the church we now can look for only a 
definite indemnity or a fixed allowance. This financial situation 
would indeed be difficult enough to face. For many titles of 
possession guarantee common rights to the state, to the school, 
and to the church. We are faced actually with a far more per- 
plexing task. I mean that the evangelical church must now take 
on a wholly new organization. 

The Catholic church has not been compelled to face any 
reorganization. It can enter into the new conditions virtually 
unchanged. Consequently it contemplates the great upheaval 
with sympathetic calmness. It was not particularly disturbed 
when the Kaiser abdicated, and it very rapidly adapted itself to 
the new situation when the republic came in. The chair of Peter 
stands firm. The Catholic party in Germany, that is, the Center, 
takes good care that no damage is done to Catholic interests, and 
since in the existing political situation it holds the balance of power, 
this course is not difficult for it. Although the social democratic 
party, so far as numbers and official position are concerned, is the 
largest party in the Empire, one often gets the impression that the 
strongest power is actually in the hands of the Center party. With 
cleverness and determination the Center party constantly makes 
the Prussian minister of religion feel how dependent he is on its 
good will. In the German National Assembly (which is at present 
holding its sessions in Weimar) the Center party in the creation 
of the national program for school affairs has carried through its 
so-called ‘“‘Weimar educational compromise.”’ According to this 
regulation the social democratic party, albeit with gnashing of 
teeth, has granted the continued existence of the confessional 
state school, in spite of the fact that according to its principles it 
desires and demands a purely secular school system. To be more 
explicit, when parents so desire, not only is confessional religious 
instruction furnished to the children in the public school, but the 
entire school may be conducted in a confessional spirit; in other 
cases where the parents so desire, a public school may exist totally 
without any religious instruction or religious influence. This means 
that in some places the Catholics have it their own way, and in 
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other places the social democrats. This is called a compromise. 
It is evident that it is not a unified school system such as we have 
formerly had. In America this innovation would not be felt so 
severely as with us. 

In the establishment of this school organization, only the founda- 
tions of which have yet been laid, the evangelical church has had 
scarcely any part. It cannot exert the political influence which 
the Catholics can, because it has no single party which would care 
for its interests in partisan and thorough fashion. The influence 
of the evangelical church is more indirect, more intangible, more 
spiritual. It is of course to be expected that this influence would 
now greatly increase if only the leaders of the church could under- 
stand the spirit of the times and could propose a genuine eman- 
cipation of the church from politics and its democratization. 
At present, however, this lies entirely in the future. In September, 
1919, a general German evangelical church assembly was held, 
which gave promise of better things. Resolutions were unani- 
mously passed demanding that the rights of the minority in the 
new schools should be protected. Some churches (Wiirtemberg, 
Baden, Anhalt) have reorganized themselves on a basis of “‘ popular 
suffrage”” (Urwahlen). In Prussia the problem is not so easily 
solved. This, the largest of all the German state churches, shrinks 
from submitting itself to popular suffrage, that is, it does not trust 
the people of the church sufficiently to desire that every member 
should have a direct voice in the church gatherings which deal 
with organization. It would prefer to have these official synods 
indirectly chosen by the presbyters of the local churches. Even 
for the technical right to vote it lays down limiting conditions. 
On this point a conflict of opinion has arisen between the supreme 
board of control of the evangelical church (and the general synod) 
on the one hand, and the Prussian state ministry on the other hand. 
In March, 1919, by a vote of the Prussian parliament concerning 
the provisional constitution of Prussia during the transition period, 
the supreme episcopal authority of the king was transferred to 
three government ministers of evangelical faith until such time as a 
definite new organization of the church should come into existence. 
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To the conservative church politicians in Prussia, this was most 
disappointing. They expected that with the automatic disappear- 
ance of the royal bishop, the episcopal authority, i.e., the ruling 
power in the church, would be transmitted to the supreme ecclesi- 
astical officers of the state church, namely the “evangelical supreme 
church council” in Berlin, or to the general synod. This, however, 
would have furnished absolutely no guaranty of any real inde- 
pendence of the church from the previous régime, for the supreme 
church council consists purely of state officials appointed, not by 
the king as supreme bishop, but by the state ministry with the 
approval of the king as supreme bishop. The general synod 
exists on the basis of a system of election which we are accustomed 
to characterize as a “‘sifting or filtering system.” That is to say, 
the local church chooses its elders. The elders choose the members 
of the local synod, the local synods choose the members of the 
provincial synods, and the provincial synods choose the members 
of the general synod. As a result of this system, the last Prussian 
general synod, chosen in 1913, consisted of two hundred and two 
members. Of these, one hundred and five were theologians, and 
seven were consistorial councillors with legal standing, a total of 
one hundred and twelve. Of the remaining ninety members there 
were forty-eight officials of various standing, thirteen capitalists, 
eight merchants, and finally, four belonging to the well-to-do 
middle class. There was not a single representative of the working 
people. Such a synod is not really representative of the church 
people. It is therefore just as little competent to represent the 
church as is the supreme church council when it comes to the ques- 
tion of the separation of church from state; and in discussions 
and arrangements necessary for the new situation, it does not 
stand on an equal footing with the state. It is absolutely necessary 
to bring into existence a general assembly of the church based on 
direct suffrage, which shall create the new constitution for the 
church. Everybody agrees that such a representative church 
convention ought to be constituted by vote of the church members, 
but as to just how this vote shall be taken there is no agreement 
of opinion. By the time this article appears in print it is to be 
hoped that some happy solution of conflicting opinions will have 
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been found. The present government has no intention of inter- 
fering in the inner affairs of the church. It must, however, be able 
to deal with some representative body of the church which shall be 
recognized as genuinely representative of all the church people. 
The church, which up to this time has rested upon a monarchical 
tradition, must find a democratic foundation. It is clear that the 
“German Democratic party” has the duty of helping in the 
solution of this problem. It should also be said that the three 
ministers who at present exercise the supreme episcopal authority 
have offered their best services in this matter. 

To create a new constitution for the church and to find a way of 
satisfying the financial obligations of the state to the church, these 
are the tasks of ecclesiastical politics for the immediate future. 
The motto “Separation of church and state” is victoriously gaining 
ground. It is to be hoped that when the church is once free from 
the embrace of the state, it will develop new powers and create new 
blessings. 
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For three centuries after the voyages of Columbus, Europe was 
tremendously concerned about the American red man. This 
interest was commercial, imperialistic, and religious. Spain, 
France, and England successively expected to grow rich from the 
fabulous treasures of the New World. Each dreamed of a Western 
empire which would furnish the military strength for the domination 
of the Old World. And the spiritual conquest of the Indian, both 
in the interest of church power and for the salvation of the savage 
soul, was the professed purpose of each royal government. 

With the Spanish exploring expeditions went Franciscans and 
Dominicans to convert the natives. The adventurers in charge of 
the voyages, coarse and brutal though they often were, were so 
zealous in their missionary propaganda that moderate priests 
sometimes felt compelled to protest against conversion by physical 
force. The progress of the church was spectacular in Florida, New 
Mexico, and California. Crosses were set up, the Indians were 
coerced into a crass order of worship, flourishing missions were 
established, thousands were baptized. But so far as the permanent 
results within the present area of the United States are concerned 
the Spanish policy ended in ignorance and rebellion. 

The romantic record of France in North America contains 
elements of nobility and success. Few pages of American history 
are more crowded with valiant sacrifice than those which recount 
the sympathetic and unwearied devotion of Recollets and Jesuits 
to the Indians of the St. Lawrence Basin and the Mississippi 
Valley. Not much real progress was made toward giving the 
Indians an intelligent idea of religion, however; too much of the 
monks’ time was spent in surreptitiously sprinkling baptismal 
water upon dying infants. But the intention of the government 
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was realized by these ecclesiastical soldiers: the Indians among 
whom they lived became defenders of French empire in America 
against the English, and they likewise became immovable adherents 
of the Roman church. The French missions were administered 
primarily for the church and the state and incidentally for the 
Indians. 

Protestant England added her official interest in the Indians 
to that of Catholic Spain and France. Anglicanism was waging 
a bitter battle against Romanism at home and on the Continent. 
There was malice and grim sincerity in the professions of English 
rulers who longed for the conversion of the Indians to the Protestant 
faith. The voyages of exploration during the last years of the 
sixteenth century almost invariably took account of the glorious 
prospect of saving the savage from heathenism. The supporters 
of the Virginia Company on both sides of the ocean repeatedly 
spoke and wrote of their dominant aim as being that of bringing 
the Indians into the Church of England. But almost nothing was 
done. In Virginia there was a sincere movement for the estab- 
lishment of the University of Henrico which should furnish instruc- 
tion for “the children of the infidels,” but the pitiless massacre of 
whites in 1622 brought on a policy of relentless severity toward 
the natives and extinguished all zeal for the salvation of the red 
men. It was toward the close of the century before this interest 
was revived in the founding of the College of William and Mary. 
The missionary impulse in America did not come from the Estab- 
lished Church. It awaited the coming of the Pilgrim. 

Both Plymouth Pilgrims and Massachusetts Bay Puritans put 
the missionary motive to the forefront in their plans for emigration 
and colonization. Charters were granted upon this basis, funds 
were raised through this argument, and the sincerity of the settlers 
was evidenced in the Massachusetts seal which shows the figure 
of an Indian crying out the Macedonian appeal: ‘‘Come over and 
help us.”’ But despite the fact that one of the major reasons for 
the emigration of the Leyden Separatists was the desire to convert 
the Indians, and notwithstanding the emphasis placed upon this 
duty by the Massachusetts Bay Colony, no special effort was made 
to carry out this purpose for about twenty years. This delay 
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caused surprise and grief in England and it also perplexed the red 
man. One of the Indians later questioned Eliot, inquiring why 
it was that some of the whites had been among them for twenty- 
eight years and no effort had been made to instruct them in the 
knowledge of God. ‘Had you done it sooner, said hee, wee might 
have known much of God by this time, and much sin might have 
been prevented, but now some of us are grown old in sin.” May- 
hew was similarly rebuked by a native who “wondered the English 
should be almost thirty years in the Country, and yet the Indians 
fools still. ’’ 

Indian missions in the seventeenth century were conducted 
largely by the Catholics and Congregationalists. The Lutherans 
in New Sweden were not unmindful of the opportunity which they 
faced and the government encouraged missionary labors. But 
the results were small and the enterprise was unorganized. Roger 
Williams occupied himself from the beginning in learning the 
Indian language, and, although the chiefs of the Narragansetts 
were hostile to Christianity, they tolerated Williams because of 
their affection for him. He made some impression upon them and 
would probably have been very effective had he devoted his life to 
missionary labors among them. Henry Dunster, a Baptist, was 
responsible for the statement in the second charter of Harvard 
which defined the object of the college as being for “the 
education of the English and Indian youth of this country in 
knowledge and godliness.” But the outstanding missionary of 
the seventeenth century was the great apostle, John Eliot. 

The gross ignorance of the Indians and the vices into which 
unscrupulous whites had drawn them wrenched the heart of the 
pastor of the church at Roxbury. Immediately he saw their 
situation he determined that the responsibility for their improve- 
ment was upon him. Patiently he applied himself for two years 
to the task of learning their language, and on one October Sunday 
in 1646 he preached his first sermon to them. He did not lack an 
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audience; the service had been well advertised, and the Indians 
then as now were much like the Athenians of Paul’s day: they had 
little to do save to hear some new thing. Every two weeks he 
went among them, preaching, catechizing, and answering questions. 
Psychology, religious education, and sociology today unite in saying 
that the Indians should have been treated as children and that the 
message should have been simple and couched in the story form. 
But Eliot lived in the day of logical Calvinism; the message of the 
New England pulpit was theological; this was the only gospel. 
Over and over again in sermon and prayer and catechism Eliot 
preached the doctrine of the sovereignty of God, the total depravity 
of man, the redemption which must come through Christ, and the 
joys and tortures of the future state. His first sermon lasted an 
hour and a quarter, and during the course of it he explained the 
Ten Commandments, he elucidated the doctrine of redemption, 
he gave an account of how Christ will come to judge the world in 
flaming fire, and he painted a picture of the bliss of heaven and the 
terrors of hell. He concluded, as he says, “‘ with a doleful descrip- 
tion . . . . of the trembling and mourning condition of every soul 
that dies in sinne, and that shall be cast out of favour with God.’ 
This note was reiterated persistently. It is not to be expected 
that the Indians caught the significance of much of the New 
England theology, but it is not difficult to believe that a vivid 
portrayal of the everlasting writhings of the wicked would light 
the emotional fires within these primitive folk. The appeal to 
fear and the threat to withhold luxuries and comforts in the next 
world evoked tears and questions and won converts. A church 
was gathered just as soon as the elders of the neighboring churches 
would allow it. It took a half-dozen meetings to convince these 
conservative English brethren that red men could be white enough 
within to be members of Congregational churches. But no church 
in New England was more careful in admitting members than that 
of the Indians; none disciplined its unworthy members more 
severely, and none tried to follow the biblical model more minutely. 
Eliot’s own expression upon this point is full of wisdom: ‘‘wee have 
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not learnt as yet that art of coyning Christians, or putting Christs 
name and Image upon copper mettle.” 

All of life was included in Eliot’s plan for their civilization. 
He taught them to build fences, to grow better crops, to produce 
new vegetables and fruits, to market them among the whites, to 
learn industries and arts, and to become educated in such book 
knowledge as was available. He translated a vast amount of 
literature into their heretofore unprinted language, and the amount 
published is adequate proof of their interest in it. It was part of 
the apostle’s plan to remove the Christian Indians from those who 
persisted in their wild way of living and to settle them in villages of 
their own modeled after the English towns. The land for these 
communities of ‘‘praying Indians’”’ was furnished by the General 
Court of Massachusetts. When the red men established their 
local government they copied that of the whites, and their blue 
laws were as stringent as those of the English Puritans. The 
Christian institutions were highly respected; the sanctification 
of the Sabbath was carried almost to the point of Pharisaical 
legalism. 

A question much discussed concerns the loyalty of these Indians 
to the English during King Philip’s War. Eliot’s assertion that 
the Christian Indians were true to the English cause is supported 
by three English commanders who testified that some of the praying 
Indians were in the English army and were “faithful to English 
interest.’ It is certain that a large number of innocent Indians 
in the Christian communities were persecuted. King Philip 
killed some of them for betraying his designs; some fell in battle 
on the side of the English; some were executed by the Massachu- 
setts colony as suspected accomplices of Philip; and some were 
victims of a warfare waged against Indians indiscriminately. The 
catastrophe was a great grief to Eliot but he kept lovingly at his 
work. It was a matter which required a brave decision: should 
these Indians join their fellow-countrymen who had grievances 
against the foreigners, or should they be disloyal to their brothers 
in blood and fight for those who had brought them some little 
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gleams of civilization? Some of the evangelized Indians turned 
against flesh and blood and fought for the English—and this was 
a result of Eliot’s labor of love. 

The eighteenth century saw a decline in missionary enthu- 
siasm, due largely to the continuous European wars. Both France 
and England were now much concerned in employing the Indians 
in military campaigns in the hope of settling European quarrels 
on American soil. But even during these troublesome days 
financial support for the missionaries came from loyal friends in 
England and Scotland, and notable services were rendered a 
number of tribes by representatives of various denominations. 
Peter Folger established two Baptist churches in Massachusetts, 
one on Martha’s Vineyard and one on Nantucket. David Jones 
toured the country of the Delawares and Shawnees under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia Baptist Association but left nothing 
‘but a pathetic story of fruitless devotion.’* One of the motives 
which led the Anglican church to establish the Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel was that of converting the Indians, and 
during the eighteenth century work was carried on among the 
Iroquois, the Oneidas, and among the scattered tribes of New 
England, South Carolina, and Georgia. The Presbyterians made 
their great contribution in the lives of the Brainerds and Samson 
Occom, men who belong in the same class with the great Eliot. 
The story of the Moravians is one of zeal and suffering in situa- 
tions which presented unusual difficulties. Their activity covered 
fields as far apart as Canada, Georgia, and Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
Until the close of the eighteenth century the work of the Friends 
was confined chiefly to the development of kindly relations, the 
protection of the natives from the wrongs of the whites, and 
preaching by individuals. Quaker leaders preached to them when- 
ever opportunity afforded, and few denominations can claim so 
clean and useful a record in the sphere of Indian relations as can 
the Society of Friends. No organized work was undertaken by 
them until the very close of the century. It was in 1795 that the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting appointed its first standing committee 
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on Indians, and this committee has been continued ever since." 
Samuel Hopkins, John Sergeant, Jonathan Edwards, and others 
wrought the beginnings of the famous Stockbridge mission which 
ministered to the natives first in Massachusetts and which then 
followed them on their removals to New York, Indiana, and 
Wisconsin. 

Unique in its character was the undertaking of Rev. Eleazar 
Wheelock, of Lebanon, Connecticut. His plan for an Indian 
school developed somewhat accidentally. Feeling the pinch of a 
small salary Wheelock began taking in students who desired the 
services of atutor. Samson Occom was among those who studied in 
the pastor’s home, and the growing fame and usefulness of this 
Mohegan inspired his teacher with the hope of doing something 
on a large scale for the red men. His plan included the thought 
of preparing Indian boys for missionary service among their own 
tribesmen. And the girls were not to be neglected, for they were 
to receive education in the practical arts so as “‘to go and be with 
these Youth, when they shall be hundreds of Miles distant from the 
English on the Business of their Mission.”? Thus Wheelock 
anticipated the popular theory of the next century, that native 
teachers have greater possibilities of usefulness than do the whites, 
provided that they have been properly educated. 

Wheelock and his friends secured the indorsement of ministers 
of various denominations in America and also received encourage- 
ment from the colonial governments. But they received little else. 
For financial support they must look to England; the English had 
always responded well to appeals in behalf of the Indians. Samson 
Occom made a tour of the mother-country in the interest of the 
school and a goodly sum was procured for the enterprise. Financial 
success brought a change in the scheme of education. The idea 
enlarged, the scope of the school expanded, and soon it was no 
longer a semi-private undertaking to be conducted by Wheelock 
for the preparation of native missionaries. A college it must be, 
and Dartmouth College it became, with the Indian school a sub- 
ordinate factor. The results of Wheelock’s work were not wholly 
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heartening; some of his students disappointed him, and even 
Occom had a moral lapse or two which brought discredit upon the 
missionary and his school. But beginnings had been made of a 
substantial character among the Senecas and others of the Six 
Nations which constituted the foundation for the successful labors 
of the American Board during the next century. One cannot 
help regretting that the original purpose of Wheelock’s school was 
so largely lost sight of. Had the little Indian school been able to 
continue, with modest reinforcements of money and with a more 
efficient administration, New England might have had a specialized 
training school of native workers supplying leaders for the great 
missionary societies of the nineteenth century. 

The first quarter of the new century was the era of organization. 
Missionary societies of all sorts sprang up and prospered: young 
men’s societies, female cent societies, children’s societies, denomi- 
national societies, non-sectarian societies, city societies, state 
societies, national societies, home missionary societies, and foreign 
missionary societies. There were at least three major reasons for 
this new interest in organization. In the first place, the great 
societies of England had but recently come into being and the 
periodicals of the day were full of the enthusiastic plans and the 
romantic achievements of these British institutions. It was not 
only a desire for imitation, although there was still a keen jealousy 
of everything British, but the New Englanders and their neighbors 
were filled with an awakened ambition to accomplish the seemingly 
impossible for the kingdom. A second explanation is found in the 
religious fervor of this period, which was a second reaction from the 
Revolutionary War; a period of religious apathy had followed this 
conflict, but this was succeeded by the zeal of the Second Great 
Awakening. Moreover, a large number of families were emigrating 
from New England and the south to the wild stretches of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, and the home churches were 
not blind to their responsibility in establishing religious centers 
in the frontier country. Almost without exception the home 
missionary societies were instituted with the double purpose of 
caring for the English-speaking emigrants and for ministering to 
the Indians throughout the entire land; almost without exception 
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the foreign societies were organized with the double purpose of 
converting the heathen abroad and saving the savages at home. 
The two institutions of widest influence (because they were inter- 
denominational in character) were the American Home Missionary 
Society and the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. For sixty years ministers, physicians, farmers, mechan- 
ics, male and female teachers, and native workers were commis- 
sioned by the American Board to carry Christianity and general 
civilization to the Cherokees and Choctaws of the southland, the 
Six Nations of New York state, the Chippewas and Sioux of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, the tribes of the Northwest Pacific Coast, 
and scattered groups of the interior. 

The first field cultivated by the board was that of the Cherokees, 
and the results here were most heartening. Not only were con- 
versions and additions to the church numerous and the patronage 
given the schools very liberal, but the entire state of social life was 
raised to a level almost incredible. Leaders were developed among 
the tribesmen who became wise lawmakers and executives and who 
served efficiently as missionaries among their own race. It was 
among the Cherokees that the devotion of the missionaries was 
most severely tested. 

As Georgia became more thickly settled by whites there was a 
growing desire to eject the Cherokees from their ancestral domain. 
One party of Indian politicians was ready to enter into an agree- 
ment to move westward, but the majority of the Cherokees had no 
disposition to leave the land which had fond associations for them. 
After the Cherokees had established a government of their own 
which superseded the tribal state, a government founded upon a 
written constitution, Georgia became increasingly hostile. Both 
state and national governments employed high-handed methods 
in order to expel the natives. Almost all of the missionaries coun- 
seled the Indians to use every means to resist the aggression of the 
whites, and this aroused a storm of anger against the Christians. 
Georgia went as far as to pass a law forbidding missionary activity 
among the Indians, and when the agents of the American Board 
refused to obey this statute they were arrested, brutally imprisoned 
and maltreated, brought to trial, and sentenced to four years of hard 
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labor in the penitentiary. Dr. Butler, describing his trip to jail, 
wrote: ‘I then had a large trace chain fastened about my neck by 
a padlock and the opposite end fastened to a rope tied round the 
neck of a horse. The distance between my neck and the horse was 
probably not over four and a half feet. Mr. Tippan rode the horse 
and I was made to keep up with him in a fast walk.” In this way 
he plodded through mud and water and woods so that he was wet 
to the knees and hardly able to stand up. Then the chain was 
lengthened a little and he was allowed to ride behind Tippan. 
When he retired he was chained by the ankle to the bedstead.' 

The action of the missionaries in disobeying the Georgia law 
brought upon them much criticism. Their stand was taken, 
however, upon the principle that no state had a right to prohibit 
American citizens from living within its boundaries. Their support 
of the claims of the Cherokees was based upon the belief that a 
weak people should not be taken advantage of by a stronger power. 
Looking back from today one is inclined to say that the removal 
was necessary for the development of the country, but even this 
backward look would seem to be a justification of the Treitschke 
philosophy, particularly when the Indians were cultivating the land 
and were building a civilization of high character. There are 
certainly elements in the missionaries’ position which resemble the 
principles upon which the United States entered the world-war. 

In May, 1823, the military forces began the work of removing 
the Cherokees. Fourteen companies of about a thousand each 
started, making the journey through Tennessee, Kentucky, Illinois, 
Missouri, and Arkansas. The distance was six or seven hundred 
miles, and since most of the travelers made the trip on foot it 
required from three and a half to five and a half months. Over 
four thousand died en route, an average of thirteen to fifteen a day, 
or a fourth of the entire population. The missionaries did not 
charge this heavy mortality to neglect or maltreatment but rather 
to the unfitness of the physiques of the Indians for the new climates. 
Such a removal naturally caused a decline in morality and ambition, 
but be it said to the honor of the Christian Indians and to the 
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credit of the missionaries that almost no church members were 
backsliders. 

The record of other denominations is similar to that of the 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and reformed churches which 
were associated in the work of the American Board. It is a record 
first of unorganized efforts and then of church boards or societies. 
The difficulties encountered were much the same, although the 
local conditions, the stage of civilization of the particular tribe, 
the attitude of the chieftains, and the vision and preparation of 
the missionaries had determinative influence in the success or failure 
of the enterprise. It was the preaching of John Stewart to the 
Wyandots at Upper Sandusky, Ohio, which led to the formation 
of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
which later developed into the Board of Home Missions and the 
Board of Foreign Missions. The Methodists were among the 
first to begin operations among the Oregon Indians, the vanguard 
of the mission arriving on the Lower Columbia in 1834. Rev. 
Jason Lee recognized that before progress could be made these 
Indians must be taught to work, so his plan of education included 
half a day’s study and half a day of farm labor, “thus anticipating 
by a half century General Armstrong’s wise method of civilizing 
the red man.’” 

First through the Massachusetts Missionary Society and the 
New York Baptist Missionary Society, then through the Baptist 
General Convention, and then through the American Baptist 
Missionary Union, the Northern Baptists engaged in missionary 
labors covering a wide extent of territory and touching a large 
number of tribes. Isaac M’Coy was one of the most useful and 
far-sighted of the Baptist agents. In 1817 he received appointment 
as missionary to Indiana and Illinois, with instructions to be of all 
possible service to the Indians within his territory. M’Coy 
developed an interest in the red men which led him to devote his 
main efforts to them at a time when the Baptist Board was not 
much concerned with the Indians. The unsettled state of the tribes, 
the frequent removals demanded by the government, and the vicious 
sins brought on by close contact with whites convinced M’Coy that 


tJ. W. Bashford, The Oregon Missions (New York, 1918), p. 152. 
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there was no hope for permanent salvation as long as the Indians 
lived in regions fast filling up with white settlers. ‘At this time, 
June, 1823, I formed the resolution that I would, Providence 
permitting, thenceforward keep steadily in view, and endeavour to 
promote a plan for colonizing the natives in a country to be made 
for ever theirs, west of the State of Missouri, «c., and from that 
time until the present I have considered the promotion of this 
design as the most important business of my life.”* So it was that 
this Baptist labored as faithfully to promote removal as the Ameri- 
can Board missionaries did to hinder government projects for 
transfer to the West. The latter opposed western colonization 
because the Indians opposed it; M’Coy favored it because he saw 
it as the only hope for permanent settlement. 

In 1795 the “corporate phase” of the Quaker missions began. 
The purpose of Indian missionary work was conceived by the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting as being for instruction “in husbandry, 
and useful trades; and teaching their children necessary learning 
that they may be acquainted with the Scriptures of truth, improve 
in the principles of Christianity, and become qualified to manage 
temporal concerns; and it is expected that the Committee will find 
it expedient to erect Grist and Saw Mills, Smith’s shops and other 
necessary improvements in some of their villages.’ The influence 
of the Philadelphia body eventually reached to the Cherokees, 
Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, Shawnees, Delawares, Miamis, 
Wyandots, Potawatomies, Ottawas, and Chippewas. The New 
England Yearly Meeting turned its attention chiefly to the Penob- 
scot and Passamaquoddy tribes in Maine. These tribes had come 
under Catholic influence very early, however, and success here was 
very limited. Both the Baltimore Yearly Meeting and that of 
Ohio were interested in educational work among the Shawnees, and 
when the Indians moved from Ohio to Kansas the Friends fol- 
lowed them. The slavery agitation in Kansas hampered the 
efforts of the Friends who had won the enmity of the pro-slavery 
element, and the school was closed in 1856. It was later reopened 
but the interest was too small and the difficulties too great to war- 
rant a continuation of the work. 

t Isaac M’Coy, History of Baptist Indian Missions (New York, 1840), p. 197. 

2 Kelsey, op. cit., p. 170. 
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The status of missions in 1852 is indicated in the following table: 

















Ordained ‘ . 
Male Female e - 
— Assistants | Assistants PR al ey 
I oils) veg deters vo6 orp’ ale 4 I 3 80 
re 22 13 57 7 1,749 
American Baptist Union........... 8 2 9 10 1,370 
Methodist Missionary Society. ..... 12 3 7 1,197 
Episcopal Board.................. I 169 
Presbyterian Board................ 9 13 20 I 69 
American Indian Missionary Asso- 
N.S a:5is ie siaclho-34us sien 9 I 12 5 1,320 
Methodist South Missionary 
eee 24 7 4,003 
American Missionary Association. . . 2 5 7 I 7 
Missouri Lutheran Synod.......... 
SSR Cnet, Pree ee, 38 38 9,964* 




















*Missionary Herald, XLVIII, 123. 


The period of the Civil War was a disastrous one for Indian 
missions. The glamor and romance of it had worn off and the keen 
interest which characterized the first quarter of the century had 
perceptibly diminished. Moreover, the difficulties encountered in 
many fields had led missionary societies to feel that their limited 
resources were often better invested in foreign fields, where there 
seemed to be a permanent opportunity. The Indians were believed 
to be a dying race. Naturally the work of northern societies was 
brought to a stop in the south when hostilities began, and the war 
days made such heavy demands upon the populace that no increase 
of effort was undertaken among northern tribes. The summary of 
statistics for North American Indians, Greenland, and Labrador 
(1870) tells the tale: 








Missionaries Native Preachers | Communicants 








American Board................. 7 II 788 
Presbyterian Board.............. 5 235 
Southern Presbyterian........... 4 3 

Episcopal Board................. I 5 300 
Methodist Board ................ II 23 (?) 1,000 
Southern Baptist. .............. 5 











Peviawiwesthiesueenwi 33 42 2,323" 














* It will be noticed that this summary is not complete in that the Southern Methodists are omitted. 
This is the only large omission, however, and the decline in power of the missions is very evident (Mission- 
ary Herald, LXVI, 310). 
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The American Board by this time had ceased to be the great 
Indian agency. In 1870 the New School Presbyterians withdrew 
from the organization and left it entirely in Congregational hands, 
the work of the New School now being combined with the Board of 
Missions of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church. 
By 1883 there was only one mission left to the American Board and 
in this year it transferred the Sioux Mission to the American 
Missionary Association, which since that time has had charge of 
all of the Indian interests of the Congregational church. Although 
inter-denominationalism had now disappeared from the Indian 
field, there came in a new method of denominational co-operation 
which has continued to the present day. President Grant’s 
policy, for the promulgation of which the Society of Friends takes 
some credit,’ provided that rivalry and duplication of work should 
cease. The various tribes were apportioned among the denomi- 
national societies. This plan has proved successful in the main, 
although the Catholics and Episcopalians refuse to co-operate on 
this basis and maintain their churches wherever it seems profitable. 
Under the administration of President Hayes the Friends were 
relieved of some of their fields, Mr. Hayes evidently lacking con- 
fidence in this body of Christians. In 1879 the Friends resigned 
all responsibility to the government for the management of the 
Indians, but later the largest work in the history of the denomi- 
nation was begun under the direction of the Associated Executive 
Committee of Friends on Indian Affairs. The usual situation 
today is that there are among the Indians in each district not more 
than three denominational missions, the Catholic, the Episcopal, 
and one free Protestant church. 

Each tribe, to be sure, presented its own unique problems. 
Still it is possible to summarize briefly some of the difficulties which 
hindered. progress all along the way. There were four major 
obstacles; two were internal and two external. Tribal warfare 
dated back for generations, and no sooner would a hopeful work be 
begun among the Sioux than the entire tribe left all of its interests 
to give battle to its inveterate enemies, the Chippewas. From 
the day of Eliot down, the strongest foe within a tribe was the 
medicine man or the powwow. It was the old, old story of the 

t Kelsey, op. cit., p. 170. 
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priest fearing the loss of his power, and the powwows threatened 
death and perpetual terror to the families of those who forsook 
their ancestral superstitions and served the God of the white man. 
But no one influence was more detrimental to religious success than 
the low living of many of the white frontiersmen. These were the 
men who smuggled liquor to the Indians; they were the ones who 
encouraged robbery and deceit and introduced terrible vices among 
the tribes; their hostility to the missionaries was often open and 
malicious. The Indian thought that all whites were Christians, 
and, he reasoned, were we not better off before these white Chris- 
tians came among us? All of our woes are due to them. We'll 
have none of their religion. And the fourth hindrance came from 
the United States government, which was constantly negotiating 
treaties and sometimes using force with the idea of moving the 
Indians farther and farther west. The removals were seldom far 
enough to insure a permanent abode. No sooner was the mis- 
sionary work established than a new removal was necessary. The 
natives’ minds were kept unsettled by the disputes about removal. 
The Indians always accused the government of violating its 
contracts with them. They came, as a result, to be suspicious 
of all whites, believing them to be emissaries of the Great Father 
at Washington, and the missionaries almost despaired of lasting 
results as long as the uncertainty of location existed. 

The difficulties today can hardly be said to be the same. Inter- 
tribal warfare is gone under the paternalism of the United States, 
and the powwows are not so effective among the more civilized 
groups of Indians. The danger of removal is not disturbing them, 
and even the white neighbors are not so bad as they once were. 
The troubles now are of two kinds. One is the Indian character. 
The red man is not thrifty, ambitious, or judicious. He does not 
take care of himself; disease rages in spite of continued teaching 
and exhortation; laziness is the rule even though there are plenty 
of fertile acres to till; individual wealth or comfort is rare even 
though the Indian has as good a chance to fill his barns and own 
his Ford as his white neighbor. Superintendent Hoertz of the 
Sioux mission repeats an Indian’s characterization of his race: 
‘Indians are poor farmers, fair stock men, and excellent travelers.” 

* American Missionary, February, 1920, p. 594. 
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The second handicap is the reservation system. It is true that the 
Indians have a chance to prosper under the present scheme, but 
they will never prosper until they are compelled to prosper. 
That is to say, the Indian will not cultivate a hundred acres as 
long as he can live from ten. When he is put on his own resources, 
when he no longer can fall back upon the arm of Uncle Sam, when 
he must either work hard or starve he will probably work. But 
undoubtedly many would starve, especially among the older 
generation. It is not only the proud young Sioux who has gradu- 
ated from the Pierre High School who feels his grievance against 
the government and insists upon freedom from the reservation 
system; it is not only the humanitarians, who meet at Lake 
Mohonk to discuss the Indian’s problems, who petition the govern- 
ment for a change; the missionaries who have been among the 
natives for forty years are convinced that economic and physical 
salvation will not come until the Indian is a free citizen of the 
United States and not a member of a supervised tribe. 

These recent figures, indicating the extent to which the red men 
are being reached today, come from the United States Census 
Bureau: 

















Organizations Members 

Seventh Day Adventists..................... I 18 
Northern Baptist Convention................ 7 578 
Southern Baptist Convention................ 112 5,661 
Congregational churches..................44. 22 1,240 
Latter Day Saints 

OE re 2 760 

PROOMMRMENCG CHUPCR. .0.. oo. 5c cece eeees I 55 
General Conference of Mennonites............ 8 271 
Mennonite Brethren church.................. I 54 
Methodist Episcopal church. ................ 17 1,357 
Wesleyan Methodist RAMOCUIOR ose asksese I 61 
African Methodist Episcopal................. I 50 
Methodist Episcopal South.................. 72 2,839 
Presbyterian church in U.S.A................. 65 4,298 
Cumberland Presbyterian................... 12 219 
ee ee I 104 
Presbyterian church in the United States...... II 429 
Reformed Presbyterian Synod................ I 100 
Protestant Episcopal church................. 80 4,051 
Reformed church in America................. 5 958 
Reformed church in the United States........ I 23 
Christian Reformed church.................. I 102 
Oe 100 26,402 
i ne I 500* 





* Bureau of the Census: Religious Bodies (1916), I, 78-82. 
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Wide though the reach of Indian missions may be, there are 
still larger areas to be cultivated intensively. It is estimated by 
those who have recently made a survey of the entire Indian situation 
that there are almost fifty thousand natives who are still pagans, 
and there are twice that number in addition who are not claimed 
as members by any church." If the reservation system should 
continue for years, the churches will doubtless appropriate large 
sums for the more adequate handling of the Indian problem. If 
the reservation system is abandoned the Indians will intermarry 
with the whites, they will become lost in our population, and the 
future of Indian churches, as separate churches, will be unim- 
portant. The prospect of a discontinuance of the present govern- 
ment policy in the immediate future is not bright, however, and 
the new plans of the Interchurch World Movement call for the 
establishment of an Indian university at Wichita, Kansas. The 
plan is to use Robert College as a model and to bring to this school 
Indians from all of the one hundred and fifty tribes in the land, in 
order that they may be properly trained for leadership among 
their own people.? This plan is not unlike that of Eleazar Wheel- 
ock, but it is likely that under modern conditions the success would 
be greater. Certain it is that the one thing needed above all else 
in our Indian fields is that there shall be native workers of ability, 
education, and moral stamina. In a large number of the missions 
the leadership of the local church is entirely in charge of a native 
who has been elected pastor; his theological preparation has 
seldom been more than an elementary correspondence course, and 
very often it has been nothing more than the ability to read the 
Bible and to speak glibly. He carries on his regular work during 
the week and gives almost no time to his pastoral duties. There 
are superintendents, who come in now and then and give advice 
and encouragement, but it is still true that such a superintendent 
may have a circuit of five hundred miles which he must cover on 
horseback. If the reservation is to remain, there may still be 
hope for the Indian, but only if a specialized ministry is introduced. 

t American Missionary, December, 1919, p. 486; The Interchurch Bulletin (Atlantic 
City, 1920), V (No. 5), 3. 

2 Interchurch Newsletter (New York, 1919), I (No. 12), 5. 
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As many native workers must be used as possible, but without a 
wide knowledge of the bigger things in life, such as may be inspired 
through a higher education carefully supervised, the native workers 
will never get the Indian out of the economic rut in which he is. 
All along, the church has tried to civilize the Indian as well as 
Christianize him, but the financial handicap has always been so 
large that the human tools could not be supplied. It may be 
that in these days of dizzy dreams of wealth for the church the 
means will yet be supplied for really saving the Indian. 
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The English Book of Common Prayer, the second Edwardine 
liturgy, had been in general use in Scotland during the first years 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, between 1557 and 1564. In the former 
year the leading reformers decided its use in the parish kirks. 
From 1564 until the accession of James VI to the English throne 
as James I, in 1603, the system of Calvin, Knox’s Book of Common 
Order was in force throughout the land. An occasional attempt 
by King James, in 1596, to introduce episcopal government in the 
church of Scotland met with stern resistance on the part of Robert 
Bruce (1554-1631), the great Scottish presbyterian divine. In 
1610, however, episcopacy was formally introduced in Scotland by 
the consecration at London, on October 21, of Bishops John 
Spottiswoode, Andrew Lamb, and Gavin Hamilton.’ This “first 
episcopacy” lasted from 1610 until 1638. In 1616 the General 
Assembly meeting at Aberdeen decreed “‘that a liturgy be made, 
and a form of divine service, which shall be read in euery church 
in common prayer.” A committee of four ministers was appointed 
to prepare this liturgy. On behalf of this committee Peter Hewat 
(Howat) an Edinburgh minister and one of the four commissioners 
wrote out the draft of “‘A Form of Service to be used in all the parish 
churches of Scotland upon the sabbath day by the readers where 
there are any established, and where there are no readers, by the 
ministers themselves before they go to sermon.” The draft was 
professedly a revision of the portions of the Book of Common 
Order, used in the public service on Sundays. The schedule was 

tT. Hannan, “The Scottish Consecration in London in 1610,” Church Quarterly 
Review, LXXI (1910), 387-414. 
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not printed at the time; but it is preserved in the Advocates 
Library at Edinburgh, and has been published, for the first time, 
by George Washington Sprott" in 1871 and, again, revised in 1go1, 
in Scottish Liturgies of the Reign of James VI, Edinburgh (pp. 1-23). 
On August 28, 1618, General Assembly met at Perth and accepted, 
by a mere majority of a few the so-called five articles of Perth. 
They enforced kneeling at communion, private baptism, private 
communion, four holy days corresponding to Christmas, Good Fri- 
day, Easter, and Whitsunday, and episcopal blessing for children, 
i.e., confirmation. The assembly of Perth was the last General 
Assembly for twenty years, until 1638. 

In 1619 King James received, through Bishop Laud, a new 
draft of a liturgy for the church of Scotland from Archbishop 
Spottiswoode, when the latter came to London during the spring 
of that year. The King examined it, made some changes, and 
gave it to Dean John Young, of Winchester, for a final revision. 
It was then returned to the Scottish archbishop. The manuscript 
draft was finally rejected by the King and his advisers and was not 
published. A second manuscript copy of the proposed liturgy 
became, in course of time, the property of the British Museum. 
It has corrections by a hand different from the one which wrote 
the manuscript. They are in a Calvinistic direction and were 
perhaps written by the bishop (Patrick Lindsay of Ross?) who 
presented this second copy. A few of the corrections show a 
different spirit and were possibly made by Laud on reading it 
over. It is now bound up with a copy of the Scottish Service 
Book of 1637 (British Museum Catalogue: Liturgies, col. 646; 
C. 36. g. 2). Itis a cross between the English liturgy and that of 
Knox. It was printed by Sprott (op. cit., pp. 37-110). It is 
quite possible that this second copy of the draft book is. the one 
which Maxwell in 1629 brought to London on behalf of the Scottish 
bishops and at the request of King Charles I. Laud examined it 
for the King. He speaks of Maxwell as carrying back to Scotland 
a book containing the first series of alterations which had been 


Sprott (1829-1909) was a Scottish presbyterian divine and a careful liturgical 
scholar. His book, cited above, is a most learned and original work, broad and 
unprejudiced. 
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accepted in England.* Years after its first submission to King 
James in 1619, his son Charles was told that the troubled state of 
the church due to the enforcement of the five articles of Perth 
had put a stop to the printing and introduction of the liturgy. 
King James never ventured to attempt the introduction of a liturgy 
into Scotland, nor even the enforcement of the vestments and 
rites of the English church. The people could not be induced 
to a conformity with the articles of Perth. 

In 1620 the Ordinal for the church of Scotland was printed by 
Thomas Finlayson at Edinburgh. It recognizes only two orders, 
bishops and ministers. Copies of this Ordinal are now very rare. 
For this reason it has been conveniently reprinted by Sprott 
(op. cit., pp. 111-131). It can also be found in Miscellany of the 
Wodrow Society, selected and edited by David Laing (([Edinburgh, 
1844], I, 597 ff.). A new Ordinal is said to have been published 
in 1636, but no copy of it is known to have survived. 

In the year 1633 King Charles went to Scotland to be crowned 
at Edinburgh. It was during this visit formally resolved that a 
new liturgy with some few variations from the English should be 
drafted in Scotland and transmitted for approval to the king and 
to some of the English bishops. Until the final adoption of the 
new service book, in 1636, editions of the liturgy of the Church of 
England were printed by Robert Young, printer to the king’s 
majesty, in 1633 and in 1634, 8vo and 12mo. This was evidently 
done upon the advice of Archbishop Laud, who desired to introduce 
the English liturgy without change into the service of the church 
of Scotland. Laud, however, did not succeed in this endeavor. 
The Scottish bishops wanted a book of their own. The changes 
proposed by them and sent to England were considered by Arch- 
bishop Laud and Bishop Matthew Wren, and were then submitted 
to King Charles. With his own hand the King is said to have 
indicated in a copy of the English Prayer Book, bearing date as 
late as 1637, almost all the changes that were actually introduced 


t Letter of Laud to the bishop of Dunblane concerning the communion in the 
Royal Chapel, the Book of ordination and the Liturgy, reprinted by Cooper in The 
Book of Common Prayer .... Commonly Known as Laud’s Liturgy, Preface, 
pp. xxviii—xxxii. 
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and printed. The copy containing these latest alterations and 
additions was sent to John Maxwell, bishop of Ross. Maxwell 
transmitted it to Archbishop Spottiswoode. The latter, by the 
way, was the son of John Spottiswoode, one of the compilers of 
the First Book of Discipline and superintendent of Lothian. From 
Spottiswoode the book soon found its way back to England, 
probably brought there by the archbishop when he fled from 
Scotland in 1638. Eventually it became the property of William 
Alexander Anthony Archibald Douglas, eleventh duke of Hamilton 
(1811-63) and was sold at the Hamilton sale, May 1-9, 1884, to 
the Earl of Roseberry. The King had noted every change actually 
made, except those in the order of the communion prayers, which, 
however, his alterations in the prayers themselves prove that he 
had allowed." 

The Scottish service book reached its final form and was 
authorized by royal warrant October 18, 1636. It was then 
promulgated by act of the Scottish privy council and by royal 
proclamation of December 20, 1636. The proclamation, peculiar 
to the Scottish book, took the place occupied in the English book 
of the day by Queen Elizabeth’s act of uniformity of 1559, and by 
the proclamation of King James I of March 5, 1603/4. The new 
service book was chronologically preceded by the new court of 
high commission for Scotland and by the new book of canons, both 
highly unpopular. Neither liturgy nor canons were submitted 
to the diocesan or national synod of the Scottish church. They 
were to be accepted simply on the prerogative of royal authority. 

The Scottish service book was issued only twice, and both times 
in the same year, 1637, printed by Young.? The workmanship 
has been considered by the best authorities as far superior to those 
printed in England at that time. It is now quite rare. The 
following is the title of the copy in the Benton collection of the 

Cooper, op. cit., pp. xxi-xxii, and xlviii, ‘The Dalmeny Prayer-Book, containing, 


in the handwriting of King Charles I, the latest alterations and additions, approved 
by his Majesty for the Scottish Book.’ 


2 Bishop Dowden gave an account of a suppressed additional edition in Transac- 
tions of the Edinburgh Bibliographical Society. 

3 Watson, History of Printing (1713), and Dobson, The Bassandyne Bible (1887), 
pp. 171-72. 
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Boston Public Library: ‘The | Booke of | Common Prayer, | and | 
Administration of the | Sacraments. | And other parts of divine 
Service for | the use of the Church of | Scotland. | [Vignette: the 
Scottish thistle imperially crowned]. | Edinburgh, | Printed by 
Robert Young,’ | Printer to the | Kings most Excellent Majestie. | 
M. DC XXXVIL. | Cum Privilegio” | Blackletter. 150 unnumbered 
leaves. Signature a and b in eights, for the preliminary matter; 
text, A-Q in eights, R six leaves. R 6, obverse, med.: Finis, 
reverse blank Page of type 6 by 93; paper, 74 by 103 inches. Title 
and calendar in black and red. The reverse of the title-page con- 
tains: the contents of this book. The Prayer Book is followed by 
the Psalter, with a special title-page reading: ‘‘The | Psalter, | or, | 
Psalmes of David: | According | to the last Translation in King | 
James | his time.? | Pointed as they shall be said or sung through- | 
out all the Churches of Scotland. | Edinburgh, | . . . Robert 
Young .. . | Anno m pc xxxvi.’ | Blackletter. 78 unnumbered 
leaves. Signatures aa-ii in eights, kk six leaves. The fact that 
the last signature has the first four folios signed kk,, kk,, kk, and 
kk,, thus showing on the example of the preceding signatures that it 
was originally intended for a signature of eight leaves; and, further- 
more, the fact that at the bottom of the last page (kk., reverse) 
we find the catchword “Certaine’’ proves that the two leaves 
containing the beginning of ‘‘Certaine Godly Prayers to be used 
for sundry purposes”’ were to be the last two leaves of signature kk. 
The prayers were omitted at the king’s command; for, in the margin 
of the 1637 English prayer book, mentioned above, the king had 
inserted here an X, and added in his own hand, ‘His Majesty 
comands that these prayers following, or any other [for they are 
all different in the several editions] be all left out and not printed in 


* Young was a London printer, appointed April 12, 1632, King’s printer for Scot- 
land, in succession to Thomas Finlayson (died 1627). He acquired the plant of Fin- 
layson’s heirs and commenced printing in Edinburgh in 1633. He apparently did 
not come to Scotland himself, but sent Evan Tyler to manage his Edinburgh office. 
In 1638, after the prayer book troubles, he gave up his Edinburgh business and sold 
off the printing materials. 


2 The Authorized Version of 1611, of which the first Scottish edition was printed 
by Young in 1633. The Psalter in the 1637 service book, as stated, was not pointed 
in spite of the orders of King Charles and Archbishop Laud. 
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y® Liturgye.t The earliest copies of the Scottish service book 
contained, apparently by an oversight, the godly prayers, for 
there is a copy in the British Museum Library (C. 36. g. 1) having 
the signature kk complete. Before the book was issued for use, 
it was decided to cut out these two leaves. The catchword, how- 
ever, remained in the earlier of the two issues of the book. It was 
deleted in the later issue, signature kk was rearranged, so as to be 
complete in six leaves and the catchword ‘Certaine’ was omitted.” 

The earlier issue has in the rubric following the Venite (when 
the people respond to the Gloria Patri, as it was in the beginning, 
&c.) the words ‘Every one standing up, &c.’ These words were 
omitted in the second issue. In the two issues the earlier reads 
‘used and said’ in the Benedictus rubric of the morning prayer 
(Sig. A4, reverse, line 1 of text); the later issue reads ‘said or sung.’ 

The Psalter issued with the service book was set up and printed 
four times, each differing from the others. The reading of the title 
of the Benton copy appears to be the earliest. The other three 


read (2)... . after the translation... . sung or said; (3) 

. . according to the last translation . ... as they shall be 
said or sung; and (4) .... after the Translation set forth by 
authority . . . . as it shall be said or sung. The first issue of the 


four states has in sig. hh 3 the wrongly printed leaf in which a 
line in verse 30 and the whole of verse 31 of Psalm 109 is omitted 
and ends with the catchword “Yea.” The earliest special copies 
of this state were put out in April, 1637, for use in the Chapel 
Royal. The whole Psalter was set up anew after the first impres- 
sion had been printed off. There were, as stated, three other 
impressions; the title-pages of the last two were reprinted. In 
none of the different impressions is the Psalter pointed in the 
musical sense of the word; nay, the title-page itself is altered in 
all but the first impression, in order to make it correspond with the 

Cooper, op. cit., p. xliii; Clay, Liturgical Services, Liturgies and Occasional Forms 
of Prayer, Set forth in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth (Cambridge, 1847), p. xx, 0. 1. 


2 The J. P. Morgan library contains four copies of the Scottish service book, 
of which one, a large folio and ending at ‘Certaine,’ was originally Archbishop Laud’s 
own copy. Another, not containing the catchword, is followed by King James’s 
metrical translation of the Psalms (1636). It is a small folio. Signature kk is 
rearranged, so as to be complete in six leaves. 
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absence of such pointing. The word ‘pointed’ is omitted, and, ‘as 
they shall be sung or said,’ or ‘as it shall be sung or said’ put in 
its place. Other changes were made. The translation of the Bible 
of 1611 is described as not simply ‘the last in King James his time,’ 
but as ‘set forth by authority in King James his time of blessed 
memory.’ The later issues have the corrected leaf for hh 3, and 
omit the catchword ‘Certaine.’ The Psalter ends with ‘Finis,’ 
above the ornament. 

Part 3, likewise with special title-page, reads: ‘The | Psalmes | 
of King David: | Translated by King | James. | London: | Printed 
by Thomas Harper. | 1636.’ Blackletter; (1), 147 numbered 
pages. ‘Title in an elaborate compartment in which are introduced 
the fleur-de-lis, rose and thistle, and the lion and the unicorn; 
reverse blank. Text, signature B-N, in sixes; O two leaves, 
reverse of second leaf blank. The psalms are in verse, with musical 
notes prefixed to several. Parts 1 and 2 have numerous woodcut- 
letters, Part 3 only a few. 

While it is a fact that at the command of King Charles, Arch- 
bishop Laud and Bishops Matthew Wren, of Norwich, and William 
Juxon, of London, were associated with the Scottish bishops in the 
preparation of this service book, it is equally a fact that the arch- 
bishop’s explicit and often expressed wish was to introduce the 
English book without any changes. His policy was to have one 
church in all the parts of the king’s dominions with the same creed, 
the same hierarchy, and, if possible, with the same form of worship. 
It is a common mistake, therefore, to call this service book ‘Arch- 
bishop Laud’s book.’ If it were to be named after any one man 
it should be known as ‘ Maxwell’s liturgy.” For Bishop John 
Maxwell, of Ross, was the most zealous worker for its preparation 
and publication and introduction. He was, in this endeavor, 
ably assisted by the careful liturgiologist, Bishop James Wedder- 
burne, of Dunblane. To the latter, probably, are due most of the 
liturgical features which characterize the service book. He was a 
descendant of the authors of the ‘Complaynt of Scotland,’ and of 
‘Gude and Godlie Ballatis.’ Laud’s liturgical work was enshrined 
not in the Scottish service book, but in the settlement of 1661, 
which Gladstone aptly described as the ‘Reformation settlement of 
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the Church of England.’ Some important changes were made in 
the text during the preparation of the book. We mention here 
(1) the Communion office is brought more nearly into accord with 
the first Edwardine book, especially as to the invocation and the 
commemoration of the faithful departed;’ (2) a retranslation of 
the Athanasian Creed, thus anticipating and happily meeting some 
of the difficulties that have since been raised with respect to this 
creed; (3) ‘priest’ in the rubrics is changed to ‘presbyter.’ Instead 
of the combination of the English book ‘priests and deacons” we 
find ‘presbyters and ministers of the church’; (4)the calendar 
records the names of certain Scottish saints, e.g., Columba, Ninian, 
Serf, Queen Mary, &c.; (5) the Epistles and Gospels are set down 
according to the new (i.e., King James) translation, as is also the 
Psalter; (6) ‘Glory be to Thee, o Lord’ is ordered to be said before 
the Gospel, and ‘Thanks be to Thee, o Lord’ after it. All these 
features which most distinguish this liturgy from the other Anglican 
Books of Common Prayer were of Scottish provenance. (7) The 
use of the “Apocrypha” is reduced to a minimum.’ 

Concerning the metrical translation of the Psalms by King 
James Sir Roundell Palmer (1812-95), first earl of Selborne and one 
of the foremost authorities of the nineteenth century on English 
hymnology, states in his article ‘Hymns,’ Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(oth ed.; XII [1891], 590, col. 1),4 that “‘King James I. conceived 
the project of himself making a new version of the Psalms, and 
appears to have translated thirty-one of them, the correction of 
which together with the translation of the rest he entrusted to 
Sir William Alexander, afterwards Earl of Stirling [1567 ?-1640]. 
Sir William having completed his task, King Charles the First 
(after having it examined and approved by several archbishops 
and bishops of England, Scotland, and Ireland) caused it to be 





* See, especially Cooper, of. cit., pp. 250-78. 

2 Compare Marshall, The Latin Prayer Book of Charles II, (Oxford, 1881), chap. ii, 
‘Meaning of the Term Priest,’ pp. 46-60; and here, especially, pp. 48, 51-52. 

3For other changes and characteristics, see Brightman, The English Rite, 
pp. clxxxvii-clxxxviii. 

4 Pages 148-49 of the reprint of his article in book form, entitled Hymns, Their 


History and Development in the Greek and Latin Churches, Germany and Great Britain 
(London & Edinburgh: Black, 1892), (8), 216 pp. 12mo. 
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printed in 1631 at the Oxford University Press as the work of King 
James;* and by an order under the royal sign manual, recom- 
mended its use in all Churches of his dominions. In 1634 he 
enjoined the Privy Council of Scotland not to suffer any other 
Psalms ‘of any edition whatever’ to be printed or imported into 
the kingdom. In 1636 it was republished in an entirely different 
form and was attached to the famous Scottish service book, with 
which the troubles began in 1637. It need hardly be added that 
the king did not succeed in bringing the Psalter into use in either 
kingdom.”’ It cannot be denied that James had no small reputation 
in his own day as a conversationalist, prose writer and master of 
short verses, most of which have since been reprinted.? 

The first edition of this metrical translation was apparently 
published in London about 1625/26; the 1631 edition, printed by 
William Turner (319 pp., 12mo), being thus the second. Many 
of the Psalms in the edition published with the Scottish Service 
book differ from those in the edition of 1631. An edition pub- 
lished in London about 1637, but without place or date on title- 
page, reads: The | Psalmes | of | King | David. | Translated | by | 
King James. | Cum Privilegio Regiae | Maiestatis. (4), 381 pp. 
Small 8vo.3 By a printer’s error folio 178 follows immediately 
upon 157, the text, however, is continuous. The frontispiece in 
this edition, as well as that in the 1631 output, is the work of 
William Marshall, the most prolific of early English engravers. 
The 1637 service book became soon a rarity; for, in 1718, Rev. 
Mr. Peck, envoy of the English non-jurors, writing to the Scottish 
bishop William Falconer states that ‘the Scottish Prayer-Book of 
1637 was scarce and costly.’ 

The edition of 1637 was reprinted, in small 8vo, without preface 
or introduction, in 1712, the year of the Toleration Act, by James 
Watson (Edinburgh) at the expense of the Earl of Winton. It was 


See Falconer Madan, Oxford Books, I, 152, 153, and A. F. Westcott’s introduc- 
tion, p. lxxxviii of his edition of New Poems of James, of England (New York, 1911). 

2 Compare, also, John Holland, Psalmists of Britain, I (1843), 251-57. 

3 A copy in the Benton Collection was bought from the Hoe library. 

4 George Hickes, the learned nonjuring titular bishop of Thetford (died 1715) 
reprinted the service book in his Two Treatises (1707-11). These, again are pub- 
lished in Hickes’ works (Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology) (Oxford, 1847-48). 
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followed by a ‘paraphrase of the Psalms in metre, by King James 
the VI’ (449 pp.). The book was perhaps intended for actual use 
by the nonjuring clergy and congregations, and in Earl Winton’s 
chapel at Tranent. The reprint is said to be very carefully done. 
The ‘nominal prayers’ were reproduced in this edition exactly as 
they stood in 1637, ‘King Charles,’ ‘Queen Mary,’ and ‘Prince 
Charles’ appearing in the printed text. A copy of this issue is in 
the J. P. Morgan library. 

During the nineteenth century and the present several reprints 
were put out, of which we mention (1) The Book of Common 
Prayer, as printed at Edinburgh, 1637. Commonly called Arch- 
bishop Lauds. London. William Pickering, 1844. Blackletter. 
Small folio. It is one of the companion volumes of the sumptuous 
edition of the ‘Victoria Prayer Book.’ (2) The Liturgy, set forth 
for the use of the church of Scotland. In Liturgie Britannice, 
or the several editions of the Book of Common Prayer of the 
Church of England. By William Keeling. London. Pickering, 
1842. New edition, 1851. (3) Reliquie Liturgice ... . , edited 
by Rev. Peter Hall. Volume 2: The Scottish Prayer Book. 
Bath. 1847. (3) 246 pp. 12mo. (4) The Liturgy of 1637. 
Commonly known as Laud’s Liturgy (1637). Edited, with his- 
torical introduction and illustrative notes, by Rev. Professor James 
Cooper, D.D. Edinburgh and London. Blackwood. 1904. lxiii, 
305 pp. [Church Service Society Publications.| 12mo. The edi- 
tion is well printed and very convenient. The introduction deals 
at length with the relations of Laud to the production of the book 
and disposes of the oft-repeated legend concerning his responsi- 
bility for it. The notes deal chiefly with the relation of the Scottish 
book to the successive revisions of the English liturgy and to the 
Presbyterian order of service, and with contemporary criticism of 
the book of 1637. 

The new liturgy, called by John Row (1568-1646) a ‘Popish- 
English-Scottish-Mass-Service Book,’ and the Canons, promul- 
gated May 23, 1635, and published early in 1636, were most unpopu- 
lar and created violent opposition. ‘“‘There can be no doubt, I 
fear, that the Scottish Liturgy, like the Book of Canons, was uncon- 
stitutionally introduced into the Church of Scotland; ‘brought in 
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without warrant from our Kirk,’ are the words of the Scots com- 
missioners and few will deny that a tame acquiescence in a 
proceeding so outrageous, would have been equally fatal to our 
civil liberties and to that authority in sacred things, which the 
church has received from her Divine King.” 

All Scotland was aflame over the introduction of canons and 
liturgy, and over the act of revocation. Every true Scot, nobility 
and gentry first, and then the people at large, signed the national 
league and covenant, drawn up, in part, in 1587, and now, in 
March, 1638, renewed and enlarged, embodying (a) Craig’s, The 
King’s Confession (1581), (b) various reforming acts of parliaments, 
and (c) a new covenant. The compact which they signed after 
the habit of that nation when deeply moved, had been drawn up 
by Alexander Henderson, the most influential of their kirk ministers, 
and by Archibald Johnstone, better known by his subsequent title 
of Lord Warriston. It was fully revised and approved by Lords 
Balmerino, Loudon, and Rothes. The people were ready to shed 
more than ink and tears. They brushed aside the offer of the king 
to retreat, to revoke high commission, canons, and prayer book 
too. They would fain be done with bishops as well. A general 
assembly at Glasgow, in 1638, swept them away root and branch, 
and with them ultimately the sovereignty of the king. 

Story goes that the use of this prayer book in the cathedral 
church of St. Giles, ‘The great church’ of Edinburgh, was brought 
to an abrupt end by a woman named Jenny (Jeannie) Geddes, 
who flung her stool at the clergyman’s head, David Lindsay, bishop 
of Edinburgh, on the day of the introduction of ‘the Buke.’ on 
the seventh Sunday after Trinity, July 23, 1637. The tradition 
has long been abandoned as a myth? and has been disproved by 
careful historians. It is therefore rather surprising that some his- 
torians of the American Episcopal Church, as late as 1912, believe 
and published it as an actual occurrence. 

Of the many books and pamphlets published in opposition to the 
new service book we mention especially, ‘A parallel or briefe 


* Cooper, op. cit., p. xxii. 


2 See, especially, G. R. Gardiner, The Fall of the Monarchy of Charles I, I (1882), 
III. 
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comparison of the liturgie with the Masse-book, the breviarie, 
the Ceremoniall, and other Romish ritualls. Where is clearly 
and shortly demonstrated, not only that the Liturgie is taken for 
the most part word by word out of those Antichristian writts; 
but also that not one of the most abominable passages of the Masse 
can in reason be refused by any who cordially imbrace the Liturgie 
as now it stands, and is commented by the Prime of our Clergie. 
All made good from the testimonies of the most famous and learned 
liturgick writers both Romish and English. By R. B. K. Seene 
and allowed. London. Thomas Paine. 1641.’ The book is a 
strenuous attack on Archbishop Laud and on the Scottish as well 
as on the English prayer book. The author complains bitterly 
that the communion service begins with the Lord’s Prayer, which 
is only the Pater Noster in English, and, therefore, Romish. He 
also maintains that our service is Romish because it contains the 
Ave Maria ‘potentially,’ inasmuch as ‘Mr. Stafford’ had printed 
a book in which he said that we ought to say ‘Hail Maries.’ ‘Mr. 
Stafford’ was Anthony Stafford (1587-1645 ?), and the book in 
which he advocates the use of the ‘Hail Mary’ is ‘The Femall 
Glory: or, the Life and Death of Our Blessed Lady, the holy Virgin 
Mary. London. 1635.’ He does not state exactly ‘that we ought 
to say Hail Maries,’ but he strongly implies it. He seems to have 
always been an Anglican. 

The R. B. K. was Robert Baillie of Kilwinning. He was born 


‘at Glasgow in 1599 and was one of the most learned and influential 


of the earlier Scottish presbyterian divines. He received orders 
in 1622, not from the Presbyterian church of Scotland, but from 
Archbishop James Law of Glasgow. In 1637 the archbishop 
requested him to preach a sermon in the Scottish metropolis in 
support of the canons and the service book. He refused to do so, 
and broke away from episcopacy. At the time of his death, in 
1662, he was principal of Glasgow University. 

After The Restoration in 1660/1 the Church of England revised 
and re-established her prayer book. In this work the ill-fated 
Scottish service book was unexpectedly and manifoldly influential. 
It assisted the Caroline revisers to raise the tone of the English 
book, by various significant though gentle alterations, and in this 
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way it strengthened materially the hold of catholic belief and 
devotion on the hearts of the English people." 

In Scotland the restored episcopal church, the second episcopacy, 
1661-1688 (1662-1690 ?), worshiped for the most part without a 
liturgy. The prayer book of 1637 was never officially restored 
in any of the cathedrals or in the college chapels of Scotland, 
although portions of it may have been adopted as in the form of the 
morning and evening service drawn up by Henry Scougal for the 
cathedral of Aberdeen, republished so conveniently in Rev. Peter 
Hall’s Fragmenta Liturgica, (Vol. Il, No. 3): ‘The Morning and 
Evening Service of the Cathedral church of Aberdeen.’ It is 
generally known as Scougal’s Aberdeen service. Henry Scougal 
(1650-1678) was the son of Patrick Scougal. bishop of Aberdeen 
(1607-1681). He composed the service which was in use until the 
revolution in 1688, when the Presbyterians would no longer allow 
‘such superstition as a written prayer.’ The forms were preserved 
by William Orem in his book A description of the Chanonry, Cathedral 
and King’s College of Old Aberdeen in the years 1724 and 1725, and 
long after Orem’s death quite accurately printed. Aberdeen, 1791. 
12mo. 

When the church of Scotland was disestablished in 1688/9, 
it adopted after some years from the book of 1637 a communion 
office which, passing through several revisions, become the standard 
of a deeply earnest churchmanship and imparted one of the main 
features to the American rite. 

It is a matter of record, as shown by Grub, Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of Scotland (1861) (III, 358-60, 368-69) that the English Book 
of Common Prayer was more widely used in Scotland during the 
reign of Queen Anne than is usually known. The English and the 
Scottish liturgies differed little except in the office for the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion. Inasmuch as many preferred in 
this particular service the Scottish office, there may be traced 
within a few years after the period of Queen Anne’s reign the com- 
mencement of that peculiar arrangement and adaptation of 
liturgical forms which afterward became known as the Scottish 
Communion Office. 

* For examples see Brightman, The English Rite, pp. ccvii-ccviii. 
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A reprint of ‘The Order of the Administration of the Lord’s 
Supper or Holy Communion, for the use of the Church of Scotland. 
Authorised by K. Charles 1. anno 1636,’ from the 1637 edition, 
without title-page, year, or place of publication is republished by 
Hall, Fragmenta Liturgica (V, 81-119). It is commonly supposed 
to have been originally edited by Bishop James Gadderar, of 
Aberdeen (1655-1733), or Bishop Thomas Rattray, of Dunkeld, in 
1723. Asa matter of fact the first dated edition was published 
in 1722, Edinburgh. Printed by James Watson, His Majestys 
Printer. MDCC XXII. 24 pp. It is the first of the well-known 
‘wee bookies.’ In 1724 Gadderar edited ‘The Communion Office 
for the use of the Church of Scotland. As far as concerneth the 
Ministration of the Holy Sacrament. Authorized by K. Charles I. 
Anno 1636.’ Edinburgh. Printed by Mr. Thomas Ruddiman. 
24 pp. 8vo. It is reprinted by Hall (op. cit., pp. 123-43). The 
first re-fashioned edition after Gadderar’s death was that of 1735, 
printed at Aberdeen (?) by two booksellers as a private venture. 
It was followed by others, in 1743 (reprinted by Hall, op. cit., 
pp. 145-68), 1752, 1755, and 1759. The 1735 edition embodied 
the changes which took place in actual use, but which up to that 
date the celebrant had marked on the margin of his copy by means 
of pen and ink. In this edition the parts of the 1637 service are 
printed in the order in which they are now commonly said, viz., 
with the prayer ‘for the whole state of Christ’s Church’ after 
the consecration. There were, in addition, certain alterations, 
e.g., the words ‘militant here in earth’ are omitted, and ‘which 
we now offer unto Thee,’ are added in the prayer of oblation. 
These ‘usagers’* changes persisted in most subsequent editions, 

1 Here it is that we see most distinctly the influence of the English Nonjurors 
upon the liturgy of the Scottish episcopal church. Nonjurors were those members of 
the Church of England who refused the oath of allegiance to William and Mary in 
1689, on the ground that they were bound to King James II. Their number included 
nine bishops and four hundred priests. A separate organization was soon formed and 
nonjuring congregations continued to exist until the death of their last bishop Charles 
Boothe, in 1805. The separation introduced many changes from the usages of the 
Established Church. Soon a special mode of worship was compiled, and here it was 
that the apple of discord was thrown into their midst in the shape of what is technically 


called the ‘usage controversy.’ The controversy which arose in 1716 divided the 
Nonjurors into two parties called the ‘Usagers’ and the ‘Non-usagers.’ The former 
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and ultimately found a place in the edition of 1764. The 1755 
edition, brought out by William Falconer (Falconar), of Edinburgh, 
contained alterations beyond its predecessors. This edition is 
reprinted by Hall (0. cit., pp. 169-91); but, according to the late 
Bishop Dowden, The Annotated Scottish Communion Office (p. 95, 
n. 1) Hall is wrong in assuming (Fragmenta Liturgica, Vol. I, 
p. liv) that the edition of 1755 was issued by Andrew Gerard, 
bishop of Aberdeen. The office of 1755 is distinctly traceable 
to the influence of the great work of Thomas Rattray, the learned 
bishop of Dunkeld (1684-1743), The Ancient Liturgy of the Church 
of Jerusalem, 1744." Prior to this standard work all the Scottish 


were headed by Jeremy Collier (1650-1726) and Thomas Brett (1667-1743), the latter 
by Nathanael Spinckes (1653-1727). Spinckes and his party insisted that they were 
obliged to adhere to the present liturgy and could not make, nor allow others to 
make, any alterations in it. They all assigned the very highest importance to the 
Holy Eucharist as the central act of Christian worship. The usages, five in number, 
contended for and against by the two parties were (1) the addition of water to the wine, 
the mixed chalice; (2) prayers for the faithful departed; (3) prayer for the descent of 
the Holy Ghost on the consecrated elements; and (4) the oblatory prayer, offering the 
elements to the Father as symbols of His Son’s body and blood. These four points 
were contained in the first liturgy of Edward VI and were characteristic of the worship 
of the church in the early ages. These four were sometimes called ‘the greater usages,’ 
in distinction from certain other usages looked upon as of less importance, viz., (1) bap- 
tism by threefold immersion; (2) unction in confirmation; (3) anointing of the sick; 
and (4) reservation of the sacrament for the sick. Both sides believed in the restora- 
tion of King Edward’s communion office as contained in the liturgy of 1549. Their 
contentions were based upon their interpretation of this communion office and the 
question at issue was whether prayers and directions of Edward VI’s first liturgy 
having been altered or omitted by later revisions should be restored or not. The 
Usagers contended for a restoration, the Non-usagers were content with the liturgy 
as it stood at the time of the separation. The controversy began moderately but, as 
is the way of controversies, gained rapidly in force and vehemence. While the con- 
troversy was at its height, the ‘Usagers’ published the well-known Communion-Office 
of 1718. In this book, besides other alterations, the prayer for the church was placed 
after the consecration and oblation. The invocation of the Holy Ghost was placed 
after the words of institution. 

* Rattray was successively bishop of Dunkeld and of Edinburgh. He was one 
of the straightest of Nonjurors and sided with Hickes and Collier in the controversy 
about the ‘usages.’ His studies confirmed him, also, in the conviction that the order 
of the parts of the prayer of consecration which had been adopted in the Nonjurors’ 
Office of 1718 was the order of the liturgy of the church in the earliest days of Chris- 
tianity. At the request of a friend, Rev. Robert Lyon, he prepared in Greek 
and English his best-known work, which was published a year after his death, 
and is now exceedingly rare. It is ‘The ancient liturgy of the church of Jerusalem, 
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liturgies had the invocation of the Holy Ghost in the wrong place, 
a mistake originally due to Archbishop Cranmer’s misunderstanding 
of the Latin canon when he wrote out the form of consecration for 
the prayer book of 1549. Rattray and his contemporaries shifted 
the invocation to the end of the consecrating formula, which we 
see in the edition of 1764, the standard of the finest liturgy in the 
English language now in actual use, primitive in structure, catholic 
in arrangement, yet modern in its comprehensive brevity, produced 
by the Scottish church when, under the bitterest persecution by 
the English government it was reduced to a ‘shadow of a shade,’ 


being the liturgy of St. James, freed from all latter additions and interpolations of 
whatever kind, and so restored to its original purity: by comparing it with the account 
given, in 347 A.D., of that liturgy by St. Cyril, presbyter and afterward bishop of 
Jerusalem, in his fifth mystagogical catechism, and with the Clementine liturgy, &c. 
Containing in so many different columns: (1) the liturgy of St. James, the assumed 
first head of the Church of Jerusalem, as we have it at present, the interpolations being 
only printed in a smaller character; (2) the same liturgy without these interpolations, 
or the ancient liturgy of the church of Jerusalem; (3) St. Cyril’s account of that liturgy 
in his fifth mystagogical catechism; (4) the Clementine liturgy; (5) so much of the 
corresponding parts of the liturgies of St. Mark (Alexandria), St. Chrysostom and 
St. Basil, as may serve for illustrating and confirming it. With an English transla- 
tion and notes, as also an appendix containing some other ancient prayers, of all which 
an account is given in the preface. London. Printed by James Bettenham. 
M. DCC. XLIV. xx, 122 pp. 8vo. 

Cyril, of Jerusalem, was born about 315 A.D., and died, probably, in 386 a.p. 
He spent his whole life in Jerusalem, where, in time, he became bishop. About the 
year 347, (348, Maclean) he preached at the Easter festival the discourses which are 
known under the name of mystagogical lectures (catecheses mystagogica), i.e., instruc- 
tion introducing candidates into the knowledge of the mysteries, a name applied to 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, &c. The fifth of these lectures includes a com- 
mentary on the Lord’s Prayer, and it aims at explaining to the catechumens the reasons 
for the various parts of the service. The washing of hands, the kiss of peace, the 
prayers, the responses of the people, and the administration of the Eucharist. It is, 
in a word, a sermon to a class of young people, explaining the nature of the church 
service, forms which had existed before him for a long time. In many respects it 
agrees with the communion office of the Book of Common Prayer. 

The Clementine liturgy: The most primitive of the early Greek liturgies is that 
body of prayers, found in the eighth book of the pseudo-Clementine constitutions. 
It does not, in the strict sense of the word, constitute a liturgy, since its forms are 
designed, not so much for the people, as for the officiating minister. They were never 
published in early days, but only privately circulated. Nevertheless, when viewed 
in this light, they possess a marked value of their own for their character and the indica- 
tions of a high antiquity clearly observed in them. This liturgy probably exhibits the 
worship of the church, as it was in the first half of the third century, reaching back 
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as Sir Walter Scott put it.. Be it remembered here that the bill 
for the repeal of the penal laws which had oppressed the Scottish 
church for many years, was not introduced into parliament until 
1792. 

During the early eighteenth century the Scottish clergy, as 
mentioned, used the communion service from the 1637 edition, 
gradually modifying and improving it under the influence of 
the careful liturgical studies of the Nonjurors. Led by Rattray 
the Scottish bishops brought the liturgy into the form found in the 
edition of 1764 with the primitive and at one time almost universal 
arrangement in the consecration service of (a) recital of the words 
of institution, (b) prayer of oblation, and (c) invocation of the 
Holy Ghost. Then follow (d) the prayer for the church on earth 














quite probably to the time of Tertullian. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western 
(I, xliii), states: ‘We conclude . . . . that the Clementine liturgy is constructed on 
the Antiochene scheme and includes the Antiochene diakonika, worked over and 
expanded by the compiler of the Apostolic Constitutions, who is also the pseudo- 
Ignatius, and filled in with prayers which, whatever sources they may include, are 
very largely the work of the same compiler.’ According to the latest writers the date 
of the Clementine literature is attributed to the fourth century (Dorn Butler in Journal 
of Theological Studies, X, 457; Hort, Clementine Recognitions [London, 1901], p. 130). 

There were in use in the early Syrian and Egyptian churches three principal and 
most venerable forms of service, viz., those of St. Basil the Great, bishop of Caesarea 
in Cappadocia, from 370 to 379; Gregory, the theologian; and Cyril of Alexandria. 
Of these the first was the oldest pattern. It included, also, the Basilian liturgy of 
the Alexandrian church and the liturgy of St. Chrysostom, which are only variations 
of it. It was more widely in use throughout the East than any other; everywhere, 
indeed, except in Jerusalem, where the Liturgy of St. James was used, and in those 
churches in Alexandria which clung to the pretended Liturgy of St. Mark. St. Basil 
was eminent alike as theologian, pulpit orator, church leader and saint, the most 
illustrious light among the constellation of brilliant men that adorned the church of 
the fourth century. He reduced the extant various and less perfect sacramental 
liturgies, differing in different churches, to one form, to which his great name gave a 
currency that enabled it soon to set the others at naught. That this liturgy was 
afterward successively enlarged, modified, interpolated, &c., cannot be denied; but 
these later interpolations and changes are the best proof to its greater relative antiquity. 


























Good collections of the ‘wee bookies’ are preserved in the theological college 
library of the Scottish Episcopal church, Edinburgh; in the library of St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, Edinburgh; the Forbes library at Coates Hall, and in the private collection 
of Mr. F. C. Eeles,” Principal Perry of Edinburgh. The Bibliography of the Scottish 
liturgy, by Eliza H. Dowden and Francis C. Eeles. Privately printed, 1918, 11 pp., 
12mo, gives an almost complete list of the Communion Office from the year 1722 to 
1914. 
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and commemoration of the faithful departed, and (e) the Lord’s 
Prayer. This is the order found in the earliest liturgies known, 
and persists to this day in all Eastern churches. It is found, 
likewise, in the Nonjurors’ liturgy of 1718, in the preparation of 
which Rattray, then in London, assisted materially; and in 
Deacon’s Devotions .... , of 1734. It is probably represented, 
though with great obscurity in the Roman Catholic liturgy which, 
.to be sure, is dislocated in its order and almost disfigured by the 
ceremonial acts which grew up in the Middle Ages around the 
narrative of the institution at a time when no one knew anything 
about liturgies." 

The edition of 1764 was made under the presidency of Primus 
William Falconer, bishop of Edinburgh, and of Robert Forbes, 
bishop of Ross and Caithness (1708-1775). Its title reads: The | 
Communion-Ofiice | for the use of the | Church | of | Scotland, | as far 
as concerneth the | Ministration | of that | Holy Sacrament. | Edin- 
burgh. | Printed for Drummond, at Ossian’s Head. | MDCCLXIV. 
24 pp. It was published in 12mo and in 8vo. An accurate reprint 
of the octavo edition, in reduced form, is given in Dowden, The 
Annotated Scottish Communion Office (1884; pp. 133-56), another 
in Hall, Fragmenta Liturgica, volume 5, pp. 193-216. Ibid., 
pp. 217-24 contains variations from a copy which is said to have 
belonged to, and been used by, Bishop John Alexander of Dunkeld 
(died 1776), the immediate successor of Rattray. 

The Scottish prayer of consecration was adopted in the Ameri- 
can rite, and has thus spread over a very large part of the Anglican 
communion. 

In none of these ‘wee bookies’ was the name of the editor 
printed until Bishop Skinner’s in 1800,? which is reprinted by Hall 

* Compare Dowden, The Workmanship of the Prayer Book, chap. iii, pp. 47-56; 
L. M. O. Duchesne, Christian Worship (London, 1903); Edmund Bishop, ‘The 


Genius of the Roman Rite,’ in Essays on Ceremonial, pp. 287-307; reprinted in his 
posthumous Liturgica Historica (1918), pp. 1-19. 

2 John Skinner was born in 1744. He was consecrated bishop coadjutor of 
Aberdeen, September 25, 1782, and bishop in 1786. He took the principal part in 
transmitting the episcopal succession to America. It was with him that correspond- 
ence was opened by George Berkeley, subdean of Canterbury and son of the famous 
bishop of Cloyne, owing to the delay in the negotiations with the English hierarchy. 
Skinner became Primus in 1788 and died July 13, 1816. In anticipation of the 
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(op. cit., pp. 253-76). He was also the author of ‘Prayers used in 
the consecration of St. Andrew’s chapel, Aberdeen, 1795’ and of 
‘Forms of prayer and thanksgiving for particular occasions, to 
be used in the diocese of Aberdeen, according to the canons of the 
episcopal church in Scotland. Aberdeen. Printed by D. Chalmers 
and Co., 1812.’ Both treatises are reprinted by Hall (op. cit., 
pp. 310-36). 

The edition of the Book of Common Prayer and Administra- 
tion of the Sacraments. ... . Edinburgh, Lendrum, 1849, put 
forth under the auspices of Patrick Torry, bishop of St. Andrews, 
was speedily condemned by the episcopal synod of Aberdeen, in 
April, 1850, as having neither synodical nor canonical authority 
and as not being what it purported to be. The bishop, very old 
and infirm at the time of its publication, was probably more than 
assisted by some of the younger clergy who had come fresh from 
England and influenced the reshaping of the rubrics considerably. 

In 1863 the Scottish episcopal church adopted the English 
prayer book. 

A few years ago, in 1912, a cautious revision of the prayer 
book and of the Scottish communion office was completed, and a 
‘schedule’ approved, on behalf of the college of bishops of the 
episcopal church in Scotland, W. Brechin, Primus,’ February 22, 
1912, was published with the title, ‘The Scottish liturgy for the 


approaching peace, Rev. Samuel Seabury (1729-1796) was elected on March 25, 1783, 
by the clergy of his native state, Connecticut, to be their bishop. He sailed for Eng- 
land soon after the preliminaries had been signed and arrived in London on July 7. 
The appeal of his diocese to the archbishop of Canterbury, John Moore, which had 
been made for his consecration to the episcopate, was not successful because somewhat 
premature in its political bearings. After a year spent in fruitless negotiation, Seabury 
had recourse to the bishops of Scotland. He was consecrated on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 14, 1784, in the chapel of Bishop Skinner’s residence in Aberdeen by three Scottish 
bishops. Before leaving Scotland he signed a concordat with the Scottish bishops by 
which, among other items, he agreed to promote those restorations of the eucharistic 
liturgy which have since become the characteristic feature of the American Prayer 
Book, taken over by the General Convention of 1789, from Seabury’s, Communion 
Office, 1786. 

A succinct arrangement of the Scottish office of 1764 with Seabury’s of 1786, and 
the American of 1892 may be seen in Procter-Frere’s History of the Book of Common 
Prayer, pp. 510-21. 

t The most reverend Walter John Forbes Robberds, bishop of Brechin since 1904, 
and primus of the Scottish Episcopal church since 1908. 
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celebration of the Holy Eucharist and Administration of Holy 
Communion, commonly called the Scottish Communion Office. 
Cambridge. At the university press.’ (2), 32 pp. 8vo. It is 
followed by part 2: ‘Permissible additions to and deviations from 
the service books of the Scottish church as canonically sanctioned 
were * ) * 

The schedule was followed, exactly a year later, by ‘The Book 
of Common Prayer, . . . . According to the Use of the Church 
of England; . . . . and the Scottish Liturgy, and the Permissible 
additions to and Deviations from the Service Books of the Scottish 
Church, as canonically sanctioned. Cambridge. At the uni- 
versity press. 1913. lvi, 698 pp. 8vo. The new matter in this 
edition has been given in its intended place. Nothing could be 
more simple, less disturbing, or more effective, than the line in the 
left-hand margin which marks the new matter wherever it occurs." 

‘We do not doubt,’ says the reviewer in The Guardian, March 14, 
1913, Pp. 347, col. 2, ‘that most of our readers will agree, that the 
greater part of the changes are such as we might be glad to have 
made permissible in England. Probably their chief criticism will 
be that our Northern brethren might very well have done rather 
more while they were about it.’ But it must be kept in mind that 
in the Scottish liturgy ‘there is no rubric dealing with the ornaments 
of the minister; and there is explicit permission to reserve the 
sacrament for the sick according to long-existing custom in the 
Scottish church. It is plain, therefore, that these were matters 
that could be left untouched. But we are still left to wonder why 
nothing was done with regard, let us say, to the rubric before the 
Athanasian Creed, or with the translation of the Psalter, or the 
much debated answer of deacons at their Ordination ° 


The late Bishop John Dowden’s great work on this revision of the Scottish 
liturgy is well and feelingly described by Bishop Anthony Mitchell in his Biographical 
Studies in Scottish Church History (1914), pp. 285-87. 

2*The reason was to avoid controversy. England was ill-advised to touch the 
Athanasian Creed at present, for the result is paralysis of all revision’; thus (Principal 
Perry, of Edinburgh, in a letter to the present writer, in which he further states that 
‘in reviewing the Prayer Book the Scottish Commissioners resolved to leave out all 
questions of theological import and to confine themselves to such alterations, as the 
Church was ripe for. The Athanasian Creed may come up later, but it would have 
been a mistake to risk the chance of any revision because of this. The English 
revision has been violently opposed on this ground and it is doubtful if anything will 
come of it.’ 
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We have to congratulate the Scottish Church upon what has been 
achieved. We do this with a sense that it ought to be a real help 
and stimulus to ourselves.’ 

This new edition of the Scottish Prayer Book contains all the 
English Prayer Book and many additional collects in large type. 
It is practically indispensable now to the clergy of the Church of 
England, until they get their own supplementary Prayer Book. 

A new distribution of the Psalter throughout the year, prepared 
by the committee appointed by the Scottish bishops and revised 
on June 17, 1915, has been issued from the Cambridge university 
press. It is a scheme formed on sound lines." 


t See, further, The Guardian (March 30, 1916), p. 284, col. 4. 
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The inveterateness of religious phenomena is a fact which seems 
to establish beyond a peradventure the universal experience of 
the worthfulness of religion to the human race. Once in a while 
someone comes forward with the announcement that he has dis- 
covered a group of people devoid of religion. But always on closer 
investigation it has been ascertained that there are some cult 
ceremonies or practices, some meager beginnings of a religion 
with which the observer had neglected to reckon. Nor does human 
history record a time, be it never so remote, when men lived their 
lives without experiencing the need and achieving some forms 
answering to their felt need of a religion. The oldest available 
documents, inscriptions, and other monuments go to show that 
religion was often a much more inclusive and absorbing subject 
among the ancients than it is for many modern people. It is true 
that the lines of demarcation between religious phenomena and 
other social facts are much more vague among less cultured peoples. 
Yet for that very reason it is possible to appreciate all the more the 
fact that, among all people and in all the stages of human history 
religion is a fact with which we must take account. 

It is not difficult to account for the fact that some peoples have 
been accounted to be destitute of religion. The explanation is 
to be found in the presuppositions of those who have pronounced 
judgment. The inclusiveness or exclusiveness with which the 
phenomena are treated is determined by the scope of one’s defini- 
tion of religion. It is possible to have a definition so broad that 
it will include all the social facts of experience, morality, politics, 
recreation, and in short everything in which the group is trying to 
achieve or conserve something that it regards as worthful. For 
such a definition the political mass meeting, harangued to excite- 
ment by an agitator, and the football match, with its surging, 
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cheering crowds, has the same flavor as a religious gathering. Cer- 
tainly these are all attempts of the group to give expression to an 
experienced need and to achieve a certain value. Yet there are 
surely clear enough distinctions in the ways through which the 
attempts are made to enable us to make a clearer differentiation 
between religious facts and other social facts. 

Religion has suffered more frequently and more deplorably at 
the hands of those whose definitions are too narrow in scope than 
from those over-broad. A friend of the writer’s informed a mutual 
acquaintance of his intention to attend a celebrated educational 
institution for the study of comparative religion, whereupon the 
gentleman said: ‘‘There is no comparison.” To him religion 
and Christianity were identical. Brahmanism, Buddhism, Islam, 
Confucianism, etc., were all counterfeits, falsehoods, “religions 
so-called.” 

The inevitable result of such a narrowing of the content of 
religion is that one is constantly coming in contact with phenomena 
that are inexplicable, if they cannot be called religious. One of the 
outstanding illustrations is Hinayana Buddhism. Measured by 
the standards of many definitions of religion Buddhism in its earlier 
history remains more or less of a conundrum. It is not infrequent 
to hear people in common parlance say that Buddhism is a philos- 
ophy, but not a religion. Yet surely the history of Buddhism is 
the story of religious development. If there is little or nothing 
said of a god or gods in the Hinayana period, the omission is made 
more than good in the Mahayana and Tantrayana periods. And 
moreover, the student of Buddhism finds the element of a real 
religious yearning, a yearning for inner peace through right rela- 
tionships with one’s greater environment, in a purer form, with less 
of an admixture of psychological and theological speculation, in 
the earlier than in the later stages of Buddhistic development. 
So that a definition of religion that precludes Buddhism is inade- 
quate. 

The facts of religious experience are so multiform in their 
significance, their intensity, their degree of differentiation from 
other social facts, their cultural associations, and their geographical 
and chronological bearings that the formation of a definition of 
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religion is increasingly difficult. One wonders in view of the 
bewildering variety of phenomena which are called religious whether 
the attempt is desirable. One thing is certain. Religion, like 
science, and government, and art, and truth, is a collective term. 
There is no such thing as pure abstract religion, apart from the 
historical, concrete forms, any more than there is pure science, or 
pure government, or pure art, or pure truth, abstracted from the 
sciences and governments and arts and truths. So that a defini- 
tion of religion is, of necessity, an abstraction of the elements 
common to all the concrete forms, and the task of defining religion 
is primarily logical. Inasmuch as the elements in common are 
chiefly mental or spiritual, the external or cult side exhibiting the 
greatest breadth of variety, the definition which will do justice to 
the situation must be psychological. 

The truth of this conclusion must be apparent to anyone who 
has made any serious observations in the field of the history of 
religions. In their primitive forms religious phenomena are scarcely 
distinguishable from the medley of social customs and practices of 
the group as it engages in its various pursuits of war, the dance, agri- 
culture, fishing, etc. They are confused with magical ceremonies 
as well as with the mass of social habits and practices. The 
problem of finding the common element in those rude beginnings, 
in the highly liturgical services of Catholic Christianity, in the 
philosophical speculations of Brahmanism, and the ethical doctrines 
of Buddhism or Confucianism is the problem which confronts the 
person who would define religion. Even within the individual 
religions the variety of phenomena is sometimes perplexing. Popu- 
lar Hinduism and philosophical Hinduism, so far as externals are 
concerned, have very little in common. Hinayana and Tantrayana 
Buddhism are wider apart even than the centuries which separate 
them in origin. And who would think, from outward observations, 
that the Holy Rollers and the Greek Catholic church were both 
interpretations of the Christian religion? Evidently, if there is 
anything in common in all the bewilderment of cult forms and 
ceremonials, it must be sought in a common attitude of mind that 
induces men under varying circumstances to develop such widely 
different rites and rituals. 
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Can we ascertain, with some degree of assurance, what the 
elements may be which are characteristic of the attitude of mind 
experienced by people when they are religious? Such an attempt 
is more likely to be scientifically successful than the attempt to 
formulate a definition. In other words a psychology of religion 
is more scientifically achievable than a logic of religion. It is more 
feasible to ascertain the attitude of mind common to all religions 
than to formulate a definition that will be broad enough to be 
commensurate with the great variety of individual religions, and 
at the same time express the essential attributes. So, without 
attempting to add another to the long list of definitions of religion, 
I shall be content to make a few observations of a descriptive 
nature. 

I 


The essence of religion is social. The attitude of mind com- 
mon to all peoples when they are religious is social. To be sure, 
the business of socializing is conducted in a multitude of ways. 
At the same time it is characteristic of all peoples that when they 
are religious they adopt a social attitude. Now a social attitude 
is possible only between persons, or in a person who personifies 
something outside of him so that he can socialize with it. A 
social attitude toward another person may lead to a great variety 
of activities in accordance with the terms of that relationship. 
The father-son, mother-daughter, wife-husband, politician-voter, 
employer-employee, ruler-ruled, relationships are all in the sphere 
of the interpersonal. Moreover, the way in which people dis- 
charge the duties pertaining to those relationships is determined 
to a considerable extent by their religious conceptions. At the 
same time the discharge of those relationships is not always or 
necessarily connected with religion. 

In religion man’s socializing world is bigger, broader than it is 
in the purely human relationships. He does not always reason 
it out, and conclude, as the Hebrew or Christian, that there is a 
personal power behind the world with whom he may have social 
dealings. But rites, ceremonies, and cults are evidence that man 
treats his world as though it were capable of social relationships, 
whether or not he is conscious of the meaning of his acts. 
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The ceremonials of primitive peoples afford a fair illustration. 
These are customs and rites of the group which it practices under 
the authority of its leaders with the aim of re-inforcing the life and 
activities of the group. There is a bewildering variety of these 
rites, some mimetic, some sympathetic, but all of them dramatic 
and symbolic. Many of them are meticulously performed because 
of a fear of some dire calamity which may otherwise happen. 
The prevention of some evil or danger is their function for the group. 
Others are sympathetic in the belief that like begets like so that 
desirable results can be obtained by preparing the kind of atmos- 
phere or environment in which such things can happen. Others are 
mimetic on the supposition that a dramatic enactment, imitative 
of the rain that is needed or the victorious battle that is wanted, 
will produce the hoped-for end. In some instances deities are 
invoked who are presumed to preside over the especial fields of 
collective life, and at times the idol representing the deity whose 
co-operation is sought is brought from: its accustomed place and 
given a place of importance in the enacted ceremonial. In other 
cases, the ceremonial is enacted without any conscious reliance 
upon a god or goddess. Nevertheless, I maintain that such a sense 
of dependence is present even when the object of the dependence 
is not consciously defined. It is impossible to conclude that the 
group would go through the enactment of its mimetic rites and 
symbolic ceremonials with such precision and care solely because 
of the entertainment offered through the drama. If it were only 
an undertaking for pleasure, the elements of fear and caution as 
to details would scarcely be so persistent and prominent. The 
performance of the ceremonial is evidently an undertaking which 
the group regards as of larger significance than that of the drama 
for its own sake. It is regarded as influential in determining the 
future course of events. It has the marks of a recognition, even 
though it be unconscious, of an external force or power the assist- 
ance of which may be gained through the correct enactment 
of the ritual. In a great many instances this force or power is 
consciously recognized, is personified, and the effort is made 
toward appeasing and gaining co-operation of the personified 
force. In any case, the ceremonial is the outcome of an attitude 
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that is essentially social toward the larger, the more than human 
environment. 

In the case of such religions as those of Greece, Rome, Egypt, 
and Babylonia, popular Hinduism, and popular Buddhism, we 
have a mass of more or less complex polytheistic and idolatrous 
rites. In this case the situation is much more clear. The personi- 
fication and deification of nature powers, the dead, animals, abstract 
characteristics, and even humanly wrought utensils and images is 
a part of the social attitude which expresses itself again in the 
ceremonial. ) 

The sacrificial offerings, the votive offerings, the sacred meals, 
the dances, the songs, the use of charms and amulets, are further 
expressions of the desire of the group to enter into desirable social 
relationships with the world beyond the world of human relations. 

The mystery religions of the Graeco-Roman world furnish 
another very interesting example of the social character of reli- 
gions. These religions purported to offer to men as individuals 
a way of escape from the perils of the present and the dangers of 
the future, and the blessed salvation which they held out to men 
was through union with a particular deity which their mythology 
portrayed as having achieved a glorious victory so that he or she 
could assist men to some triumphant conclusion. The initiation 
ceremony was designed to bring to pass a spirit of unity between 
the person initiated and the triumphant deity. In most instances, 
the deity with whom union was attained through the initiation was 
regarded as having experienced death and resurrection, and hence 
able to insure for his devotees a triumphal issue over the powers 
of the nether world. This was without doubt symbolic of the change 
of the seasons, the passing from the winter to the spring, and these 
mystery cults were largely the outcome of the religious longings 
of people whose livelihood depended upon agriculture. It was a 
deliberate attempt to get into helpful social relationships with 
powers believed to be able to provide the satisfaction for felt needs. 

Mysticism, like religion, is somewhat of a generic term, difficult 
of definition. It represents the attempt of consciousness to under- 
stand and appreciate the ultimate reality of things, and to enter 
into fellowship with that ultimate reality, conceived as amenable 
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to social relationships. Mysticism assumes a variety of forms, 
now laying stress on the philosophical, speculative, theoretical 
side, now on the practical, religious side. In some instances the 
thought is of an overmastering power, immanent in the universe, 
and of communion with that power, attained through the heart or 
affectional element in man. In other cases the power with which 
the mystic seeks communion is interpreted as identical with the 
world, and the pantheist naturally seeks absorption in that all- 
pervading life. So then whether it be Brahmanic pantheism, 
Buddhistic nihilism, neo-Platonic ecstacy, Persian Sufism, Scho- 
lastic submission, medieval contemplation, Madam Guyon’s 
quietism, or the Friends’ inner light, mysticism represents the 
quest for a complete social identification with or absorption in the 
life of the universe. The mystic yearns for the knowledge and 
enjoyment of God through union with him, whether he be conceived 
as transcendent to or corresponding to the world. 

The sustaining elements in the great theistic religions are of 
a social nature. Whether we think of the propitiatory sacrifice, 
the votive offering, the hymn of praise, the suppliant prayer, the 
end of worship or cult as its beginning is to give the worshiper a 
sense of union and communion with God, or so to prepare the 
way that he may be the recipient of such blessings as the Deity 
may be able to grant. This “business with the gods” calls for an 
extensive range of manifestations including gratitude, homage, 
submission, supplication, propitiation, etc., but behind the ritual, 
the liturgy, and the ceremonial is the motive of winning the appro- 
bation of the Deity so as to enjoy his fellowship and his blessing. 
So to the Jew the favor of Yahweh was coveted above all else. 
The Mohammedan religion is known as Islam which means com- 
plete surrender to the will of God, and the devotee is called a 
Muslim or one who has so surrendered himself. In modern 
Hinduism nothing is more important than bhakti or devotion which 
is invariably connected with a particular deity, such as Krishna- 
bhakti. In modern Buddhism one of the most potent doctrines 
is that of the Buddha Amitabha, the bestower of boundless light 
and life. The Zoroastrian believes in a great cosmic conflict between 
the kingdom of goodness and light ruled by Ormazd and the 
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domain of darkness and evil over which Ahriman presides, and 
further that it is the chief end of man to ally himself with the cause 
of Ormazd, an alliance made possible by a life of faith and goodness. 
And the religion of Jesus Christ is concerned above all else with 
establishing a condition of harmony and fellowship between God 
and man. That was what Jesus meant by the “‘ Kingdom of God.” 
And that is what Christians conceive to be the raison d’étre of the 
church. 

The evidence is not all in by any means. But the evidence 
introduced may be said to represent the main type of religious 
phenomena. No important form of religious manifestations has 
been neglected. Look where we will, the same fact confronts us, 
the fact of the socializing character of religion.‘ Its world is not 
bounded by the confines of the human, and with that more than 
human world it is the business of religion to assist man in estab- 
lishing helpful relationships. 


II 


The essence of religion is life not categories, participation not 
criticism, faith not proof. Perhaps that may be said to be an 
amplification of the social attitude toward the superhuman world. 
The world with which the religious person tries to establish social 
relations is not bounded by human restrictions. His experiences 
are with more than he can see, more than he can touch, more than 
he can know through the channels of sense, more than he can 
describe within the confines of the syllogism, more than he can 
prove, and yet the reality of his experiences are beyond question. 
The only difference is a qualitative difference; they are experiences 
in the realm of faith rather than proof. 

The chief end of religion is to be a ministrant to life, in the 
language of Jesus to give us the more abundant life. And the life 
to which religion ministers refuses to be bound either by the limits 
of human relationships or the restrictions of temporal conditions. 

t Professor Toy’s definition of religion is largely in terms of this social element. 
He says “Religion is man’s attitude toward the universe regarded as a social and 
ethical force; it is the sense of social solidarity with objects regarded as power, 


and the institution of social relations with them” (Introduction to the History of 
Religions, p. 1). 
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It looks beyond the now as well as beyond the here. Religion is 
a minister to life because it is concerned with the future as well as 
with the present. It holds up to its adherents the hope of a 
tomorrow that will be better than today. 

It matters not where we look, this element is one that per- 
sistently reappears in the world-religions. The Indian looks for- 
ward to a happy hunting ground where game shall abound, and his 
faithful dog shall be his companion; such is his delineation of a 
heaven. The Hindu conceives of a future moksha or happiness 
in terms of the absorption of his aiman or soul in the greater 
brahman or world-soul. The Buddhist keeps his mind fixed on 
nirvana when by the extinction of desire, the world-old cause of 
suffering, he shall attain at length to the peace and contentment 
that is possible only when self and its passions are overmastered. 
The Muslim paints his ideal future on the basis of the Jewish and 
Christian conceptions of heaven which Muhammad found current 
in the Arabia of his day with an intensifying of the elements which 
would yield the greatest sensuous delight—the delicate viands, 
sparkling wines, luxuriant couches, palatial dwellings, dark-eyed 
maidens. And again the Muslim portrayal of hell exhausts the 
imagination of its artists in painting the ugliest and most refined 
cruelties in store for the infidel. So, too, the Christian literature 
of all times has reflected the persistency of the Christian hope of 
a heaven for the righteous and belief concerning a hell for the 
unrepentant. 

In other words we may say that religion is concerned with an 
ideal. It is based on the belief that the present life is not all that 
could be desired. The future holds in store something that will 
surpass anything that has been yet experienced. It is a portrayal 
of the ideal happiness, the summum bonum in terms of a hope to 
be realized. There can be no doubt that this is one of the most 
potent reasons for the inveterateness of religion. It ministers to 
the abundant life of humanity by holding high a hope more blessed 
than any achievement of the past or experience of the present. 
So it helps man in the “struggle for existence’ to persevere because 
he sees beyond him and before him a goal worthy of his struggle. 
“Aye but a man’s reach must exceed his grasp or what’s a heaven 
for?” 
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The way to the attainment of an ideal is the way of faith. Faith 
sees the ideal which personality portrays for itself and sets about 
making it a reality. It is the link, the only available and the 
only possible link between the ideal and the real. It is the medium 
through which the inexperienced becomes the experienced. Even 
more than that; it not only proposes to introduce us to new 
experiences which hope pictures as desirable, but it proposes to do 
that in spite of the facts of the past. The way of progress has ever 
been kept lit by the light of the faith of the men who have refused 
to be dismayed in spite of past failures. How many hundred years 
of endeavors has it taken before men began to attain the conquest 
of the air so that they could fly! And that is but one example of 
the fruitfulness of faith as a power to realize the ideal. 

Nowhere is it more apparent that it is the mission of faith to 
be a great crusader into a new country than in religion. If religion 
invariably beckons its devotees toward the hope of a better day to 
come, then it also urges to make the adventure that the better 
day may be a realized fact. The experiences of the past may 
mock at us. Logic may ridicule us. Science may laugh at us. 
Nevertheless, unafraid and undismayed, we take the risk, we make 
the adventure, and if we do not actually attain, we come nearer the 
goal and feel the thrill and the glow of the life which can come to us 
only by faith. 

Even the crudest, least cultured religions have called upon their 
adherents to make adventures. Mythology has had its tales of the 
conquests and accomplishments of the heroes of the past through 
the power of certain deities. It was not uncommon to have chal- 
lenges on the part of the followers of one deity to those of another 
as to which deity could best reward the adventurer. Such was 
the rivalry between Elijah and the prophets of Baal. Unchastened 
though it may be, even the primitive religions constantly bear a 
summons to a life of faith. Krishna, Buddha, and Muhammad 
have been represented as calling men to make the venture of faith, 
and promising to them appropriate rewards. Very often, the 
ceremonial has been enacted as a concrete expression of the spirit 
of adventuring faith to which the religion bore its challenge. 
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No one will gainsay the fact that the message of Jesus of 
Nazareth was a challenge to faith. His own life was the greatest 
triumph of faith, great in its venture, and great in its success. 
And the establishment of a heavenly Kingdom among men was an 
adventure than which none has ever been more startling or more 
heroic. Moreover, his followers are constantly called upon to 
share with him in that life. Small wonder that Paul should think 
of faith and hope as two of the enduring elements of religion, 
second only in importance to the propulsive power of love. 

Religion is indeed a matter of faith rather than proof. The 
savage cannot prove that he will win his battle because of his fidelity 
to his war-god as evident in the war-dance, mimetic of the battle 
soon to be staged. But he believes the dance efficacious, and he 
acts on his faith. The Hindu cannot prove that the stopping of 
karma will put an end to transmigration, and issue in absorption 
into the world-soul. But he believes that to be true and shapes 
his conduct accordingly. Neither can the Christian call on mathe- 
matics or science to demonstrate the things which he believes. 
Yet he insists with all the vehemence of heroic faith that God is 
good, that the portrait which Jesus gave us of God is true, that good 
will ultimately issue triumphant from the world-struggle and that 
evil will be finally overcome. 

The religious attitude, for the express reason that it is one of 
adventure toward an ideal, is one of participation. Just as soon 
as one steps outside of the practical group and engages in an analyti- 
cal or critical task, just so soon does he cease to be religious, and 
begin to be scientific. People are religious when they are actually 
engaged in some activity whether it be rite, ceremony, prayer, 
or science, which is interpreted as a way of socializing with the 
environing universe. The religious person is himself an integral 
part of the religious situation. Let an individual or group be so 
circumstanced that actual participation is no longer possible, and 
the activity loses its emotional tone, its socializing character, and 
its ability to satisfy the experienced need. An activity takes on 
the character of religion for the participants; for the observers the 
same activity is scientific data, laboratory material. 
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Ill 

The religious attitude is essentially one of appreciation and 
appraisal. It is one of giving expression to our sense of worth 
or value. This is the normal outcome of what has already been 
noted in regard to the essence of religion. As the environment 
comes to be related socially to the group or to the individual, there 
is a constant effort to appreciate the significance of or extract the 
meaning from events in such a way as to make them instrumental 
in the furtherance of human welfare. ‘‘Certain elements in the 
life of a people come to consciousness as having peculiar value, and 
therefore the religious attitude is a special case of the larger sense 
of value.” They have peculiar value in ministering to the spiritual 
reinforcement of the group or individual by relating him socially 
to the cosmic environment. 

The reason that a belief functions is the same reason that a 
cult form functions in the life of a group or of an individual. It 
affords satisfaction to an experienced need, another way of saying 
that it gives expression toa value. Let it cease to be the expression 
of a value, and it ceases to function as a belief, passing into the 
category of superstitions. A belief is never a superstition until 
it no longer functions as an expression of what the individual or 
the group holds to be worthful. 

The religious attitude is expressed in ways other than the cult 
and belief. It is seen in the constant endeavor to extract meaning 
from the events with which people have experiences. The scientist 
finds his task in offering an explanation of an event in terms of 
cause and effect. But it is not the business of the scientist, be he 
never so exact and thorough, to interpret the significance of the 
event for life. The fact is that the more a scientist includes of 
interpretation and evaluation in his explanations, the more his 
explanations themselves are jeopardized and likely to be discounted. 
The only sort of interpretation allowed to him is what he may be 
able to do in the cold mechanical terms of science in the interests 
of more science. The artist’s task is interpretative. He seeks to 
make an appraisal of his object in terms of beauty and dramatic 
expression. The moralist’s task is interpretative. He seeks to 


tIrving King, The Development of Religion, p. 215. 
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reckon value in terms of human relationships. And the religionist 
is an interpreter, the medium of evaluation being the social 
categories of cosmic relationships. The religious man seeks to 
know the meaning and value of events in view of his understanding 
of his relation to the environing cosmos. 

Especially is this the case with events of an untoward char- 
acter. The ordinary Hindu in an Indian village offers a very good 
illustration of this. If the crops are good, and the family in good 
health, it would be dangerous to make full and frank acknowledg- 
ment of it as the favor of the gods. The very mention of it might 
break the charm. But let the rains fail, the crops disappoint, 
famine imperil, sickness or death visit the household, or any other 
calamitous event befall, and there is at once a questioning of the 
meaning of the calamity. ‘What have I done that such a misfor- 
tune should come tome?” “Why should God be angry with me ?”’ 
In some such manner he questions the event for its meaning in the 
terms of his relationship with the deified powers which permit or 
send calamities or favors, adversities or prosperities, according to 
their will and pleasure. 

The Mohammedan is pretty much of a fatalist and, like other 
fatalists, he has a ready-made interpretation of events. His uni- 
versal answer to the questionings in regard to the events of all 
kinds, beneficent and maleficent, is “Kismet.” It is the will of 
Allah. That atomic way of dealing with the divine will may be 
very convenient as a response to questions. But it really evades 
the question at issue by declaring under a religious guise that the 
event is inscrutable. And the predestinarianism of Calvinistic 
theology is precisely of a piece with all fatalism. In the cur- 
rent vernacular it is an answer that sidesteps the question. 
Nevertheless all fatalism has this to be said for it—it finds the 
meaning and worth of events as expressions of the will of a super- 
natural deity or power. 

The Buddhistic interpretation of life is summed up in the 
doctrine of the Four Noble Truths. In the sermon of Benares 
the Buddha is made to recount the events that led up to his con- 
clusions. A hermit in the wilderness, he encountered in turn a 
sick man, an old man, and a corpse, from which he reasoned that 
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the substance of life is expressed in sickness, old age, and death. 
To live is to suffer. But suffering is due to desire. Hence the 
overcoming of desire is the way to gain relief from the ills of exist- 
ence. That led to the unfolding of the eightfold middle path 
whereby desire might be eventually quenched. Thus it is the 
first principle of Buddhism to interpret and appraise the events of 
life with a view to lightening the burdens to be borne in the future. 

The world-view of the Christian is also one of interpretation 
and evaluation. To be sure, historic Christianity unfolds a variety 
of ways in which the problems and phenomena of life are viewed. 
And of course that is true of historic Buddhism, Islam, and the other 
world-religions. Among those who call themselves Christian are 
some who emphasize mysticism, others sacramentalism, others 
doctrinal orthodoxy, others individual conversion, others liturgical 
formalism, others confessionalism, others ecstatic manifestations, 
still others social and ethical reconstruction, while others are con- 
tent with church attendance or mere respectability. Yet all of 
them lay claim to the Christian name, and profess to interpret 
the world from the Christian viewpoint. Perhaps the most inclu- 
sive definition of the Christian view of life would be to make such 
interpretations and evaluations of its events as will help to a life 
increasingly in harmony with the mind of Jesus Christ. And in 
some manner or other all so-called Christians have as their goal 
the attainment of such a life and of such a world-view. 

One of the most trenchant illustrations of the Christian desire 
and tendency to extract meaning and value from the affairs of 
life is to be seen in the various attempts to read the Great War. 
It is all the more interesting because the majority of the nations 
ranged on both sides in the conflict were professedly Christian. 
On the one side there were the interpretations made by the Chris- 
tian leaders of the Central Powers, especially of Germany. In 
their writings we find a glorification of war, and an attempt to 
vindicate the ruthlessness of the German policy on the ground that 
the end justified the means. The end, of course, was making 
German power preponderant which was given the same value as 
building up the Kingdom of God, executing divine justice, and 
propagating holy culture. In contrast there were the interpreta- 
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tions of the Christian leaders of the allied world, especially of 
the English-speaking countries. Participation in the war was 
viewed as a great crusade, aiming at the vindication of the Christian 
ideal of brotherhood, and the redemption of the world from the 
curse of militarism. So the war was sanctified for both sides by 
the idealism that was at stake. 

It is the function of interpretation to describe the meaning of 
an event in terms of its consequences. The event is expected to 
issue in some sort of overt action, and the appraisal is made as an 
aid and a guide in determining the character of such action. It is 
a characteristic of religion so to interpret events that through them 
no values may be lost or jeopardized, and especially that the events 
may be made to contribute to the enrichment of life. The religious 
judgment is thus a judgment of worth on the basis of our cosmic 
social relationships, the criterion being human welfare. 

Thus we have seen three elements which are constant in the 
religious consciousness. There is the socializing attitude, which is 
the attempt to have fellowship with the world that is beyond 
human relationships for the enrichment of experience. We may 
speak of it as a social technique of control. Then there is the 
element of a forward look. It is the province of religions to 
present to their devotees the hope of a better future, and to help 
them to make such an adventure of life that the ideal may be 
realized. To these two elements, we have added a third, namely 
that the religious view of life is one of interpretation and appraisal. 
These are by no means distinct and separable elements, but they 
interpenetrate and fuse into one another. Yet they are sufficiently 
constant for us to consider them as elements to be taken into 
account in our description of the religious consciousness. The 
religious consciousness thus includes an attitude, a world-outlook, 
and a technique of control. Its attitude is one of evaluation, its 
outlook forward-looking, and its technique social. It promises 
to men a more abundant life, here and now, and in the days to come 
still more abundance. 








THE NEW RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN 
SWITZERLAND 


H. E. BRUNNER!® 
Ziirich, Switzerland 


It is the fate of all small countries, especially in our time, that 
they are looked upon, more or less, as mere satellites of their big 
neighbors. Our age is accustomed to think in quantitative terms 
and to weigh the importance of a country largely according to 
the number of square miles it covers. If this is not quite in accord- 
ance with reality in the realm of politics, as fine-discerning states- 
men certainly would admit, it is altogether wrong in the sphere of 
civilization and spiritual life. A witty mind might even venture to 
prove the paradox that original civilizing forces have always sprung 
from small nations—Athens, Judea, Florence, Geneva, Holland. 
But leaving aside such extravagances, we certainly are on the solid 
ground of historical facts in asserting that the smallness or largeness 
of a nation has little to do with the contribution it is able to make 
to the spiritual “wealth of nations.” This also is true for Switzer- 
land; but although this is a commonplace it may not be altogether 
useless to restate it at the present moment. 

There was a time when Europe looked to little Switzerland— 
to Ziirich, Basel, and Geneva—for its spiritual guidance. This 
time has passed long ago. But never has this little country ceased 
to contribute its important share to the world’s treasury, and more 
than once it has been in the van of that great army marching 
toward the light. I need but mention the names of Lavater, 
Pestalozzi, Rousseau, to awaken vast historical associations with 
movements of which the world is still enjoying the benefits. 

In the nineteenth century the main problem for Switzerland, 
as for most European nations, was the reconstruction of its political 

t The author, licentiate of theology of Ziirich University, is the first Swiss Fellow 


of Union Theological Seminary, New York. He has published Das Symbolische in der 
religiésen Erkenntnis (Tiibingen: Siebeck, 1914) and Denken u. Erleben (Basel, 1919). 
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organization and the transformation of its economic life on the 
basis of modern industry. There also through its vigorous demo- 
cratic endeavor it was leading in Europe and was not only the 
refuge of all sorts of political martyrs, but, through its very exist- 
ence, an incessant but quiet revolutionary force. Hand in hand 
with this political radicalism it developed or made room for the 
development of a theological radicalism which was not at home in 
other countries. It is true, it had no geniuses of the rank of Kant or 
Hegel or Schleiermacher, whose ideas laid the foundations of a new 
theology or even a new religion, although men like Biedermann, 
Alexander Schweizer, Hagenbach, Vinet, and others rank among 
the best of their time. But Switzerland has enabled this liberalism 
to step down from its lofty academical height to the street where 
the ordinary man walks, and to exchange its aristocratic solitude 
for the breadth of popular influence. It has had not only liberal 
professors, but also radical pastors who dared speak out what they 
thought, and even official church leaders who did not fear that the 
church of Christ would break down if the Nicene Creed were not 
repeated every Sunday before a community which did not under- 
stand it. This freedom, it is true, did not come as a matter of 
course; it had to be conquered, as does every valuable thing. 
But the instinct of the Swiss race for liberty, strengthened by its 
history carried it through at a very early date, when in other 
countries men were still debating in the terms of the Middle Ages 
and condemned even mild expressions of the new spirit. So it 
came that for the last thirty or forty years theological liberalism 
has been in some sense or other a commonplace in Switzerland and 
the fight against orthodoxy has become a Don Quixote fight. 

But fight men must, and time moves fast enough to provide 
us new real problems when the old ones have become imaginary. 
The social problem arose—nay it was here before anybody was 
aware of its coming. A problem big enough not simply for theo- 
logians and ethicists, but for the combined forces of human ideal- 
ism—too big, in fact. It got the better of us, and enslaved us, 
and hit us hard. There we are and we do not yet know whether 
the latest blow from which the world is slowly recovering is the 
last one or whether the worst is still before us. 
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It is always in times of hardship and pressure that new truth is 
born, because those times destroy our shams and unmask our 
idols. They force upon us a new realism and teach us the lesson 
of sincerity. We call those men prophets who first awake from 
the dream and who are no longer deceived by the slogans of their 
time. They stand alone, misunderstood and hated. For their 
task is a most unpopular one: criticism, not against this or that 
detail, but the searching analysis of the whole falsehood and insin- 
cerity of present-day existence, especially where it is masked in 
idealistic garments, in morality and religion. Not against some 
outstanding formations of them, but against moralism itself, 
religionism itself, they stand. They do not want to reform; Josiah 
is not Jeremiah; they hate patchwork as an insincerity and futility. 
Revisionists never had the great vision or the penetrating glance 
which goes to the very bottom and lays bare the roots. What 
the prophets stand for with an overwhelming sense of responsibility 
and awful necessity is revolution. 

This is what has happened in Switzerland. The last twenty years 
of religious development in this country stand under the influence 
of the prophetic man Hermann Kutter and his collaborator, 
Leonhard Ragaz. Although the movement springing from them 
has its very distinct and significant influence on theology, it is far 
from being a theological movement. It has its roots in the sphere 
where man is a totality, thought, feeling, and will being undivided 
as yet, and where he faces the problem of life in its integral totality 
beyond the artificial distinctions of “religious,” “moral,” “social,” 
or “political” questions. It is this radicalism, this going to the 
roots, and this integral view, as against all technical departmen- 
talization, which has characterized it from its beginning up to now 
and which makes it difficult to handle it under any definite head, 
be it “revival” or “religious socialism” or “new theology” or 
any other ready-made formula. It is not even necessary to know 
much about its history. It might have taken place under quite 
different outward appearances and personal connections. A few 
words of historical retrospect may suffice. 

The origin of the movement or one of its main roots is to be 
found in a remote quiet place in Wiirttemberg, Méttlingen, and 
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Bad Boll, where Johann Christoph Blumhardt and his son experi- 
enced that wonderful revival which takes us back to the Apostolic 
age and which, for a time, made the little village a European 
spiritual center." The enormous spiritual forces which emanated 
from this place contrasted very strikingly not only with the “spirit 
of this world” but also with what the church of those days could 
give. In the light of this new life the surrounding world and its 
nature reappeared as in all prophetic times as essentially wrong 
and devoid of the regenerative divine forces. On the other hand 
the great experiences of these men led them to a new hope for the 
birth of a new world, not by human energies and not through the 
slow process of so-called evolution, but through the revolutionizing 
outburst of transcendental forces.2 Although there was no propa- 
ganda in any form—in fact a very marked abhorrence of any kind 
of it—it is from this center that some of the greatest religious 
influences have gone out. I need only mention Johannes Miiller, 
Heinrich Lhotzky, and Friedrich Naumann. But the most 
dynamic concentrated power was no doubt the Bernese country 
pastor, Hermann Kutter, licentiate of theology of Bern University, 
for the last twenty years pastor of Neumiinster, Ziirich. Already 
in his early scholarly writings on Clemens Alexandrinus and on 
Wilhelm von St. Thiery one feels that the sphere of mere academical 
science is too narrow for him. He has a message not only for 
students but for the world. This message first broke forth in his 
Ziirich sermons, Die Welt des Vaters and in his great philosophical 
work, Das Unmittelbare, which for the first time shows us the 
“strange mixture” of the ‘Platonic philosopher,” the “apoca- 
lyptical revivalist,’”’ the ‘‘other-worldly mystic,” and the “radical 
socialist” which has puzzled all who did not try, or were not able, to 
understand it “from within’—from that point of organic unity 


*Cf. F. Ziindel, Chr. Blumhardt, quoted by W. James, The Varieties of Religious 
Experience, p. 113. 


2 That Blumhardt the younger was in earnest with his religious realism became 
known to the world when, to the great astonishment of his pietist friends and relations, 
he entered, as the first minister in the world, the Social Democratic party and was 
enthusiastically elected by the laboring men as their representative in the Landtag 
in the early nineties. It seems, however, that he found the labor movement not yet 
ripe for his message and so he soon retired. 
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where all these different ideas are still melted together in the vol- 
canic fire of religious originality. Nobody who knows Kutter will 
deny that his personality is of an exceptional unity and consistency 
in spite of its paradoxical traits. His next book is perhaps the 
strongest he has written, Sie miissen, an enthusiastic profession of 
socialism and an appeal of tremendous earnestness, which roused a 
storm of approval and criticism not only in Switzerland and Ger- 
many but also, being translated into different languages, in other 
countries. It wasacreative appeal. It brought to life the religious 
socialist movement in Switzerland and changed distinctly the 
attitude of the church and of many intellectuals in regard to the 
social question. 

It is not our concern here to follow the further development of 
the Swiss socialist movement. But we must mention at this 
point another leading personality, Leonhard Ragaz, minister at 
the Miinster in Basel, now professor of systematic theology at 
Ziirich University, a man with wide learning, exceptional vision, 
and the burning zeal of a radical. By his great political ability, as 
editor of the periodical Newe Wege and as professor at the university, 
he has become more and more the leading man of the movement.' 
Ragaz has had little time to publish. His works are a philosophical 
treaty, Du sollst, a volume of sermons, some booklets on ethical 
questions, such as antimilitarism, the new social order, etc., and a 
recent very influential book, Die neue Schweiz (1918). Those who 
want to know him would have to study the Neue Wege or, better, 
hear his lectures on Christian ethics and philosophy of religion. 
Kutter, who refrained from propaganda and political action, poured 
out the riches of the new-found truth in a series of books, Gerechtig- 
keit, Wir Pfarrer, Die Revolution des Christentums, Reden an die 
deutsche Nation, Das Bilderbuch Gottes,each of them covering another 
sector of that vast circle of life which he had sketched in his Das 
Unmittelbare. Some other books by other authors may be men- 
tioned, viz.: Matthieu, Die religiés-soziale Bewegung in der Schweiz, 
Barth, Der Rémerbrief, a volume of sermons by different authors, 


* He and many others entered the Social Democratic party of Switzerland, believ- 
ing in its religious background in spite of its atheistic profession. They were not 
afraid of proclaiming their great message from the ominous secular platforms of the 
‘peoples’ houses.” 
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Wir zeugen vom lebendigen Gott, a small volume of sermons of highest 
quality by Barth and Thurneysen, Suchet Gott so werdet ihr leben, 
and the first social-religious catechism by Bader." 

But where is the theology in all this? Is it merely an ethical 
movement emphasizing the social point of view as against tra- 
ditional individualism? Or is it merely a revival movement, 
having its originality simply in its emotional and voluntary force ? 
Like all vital, revolutionary religion, if for convenience’ sake we may 
use this very misleading word, it is conscious of the great danger 
which lies in the theological formulation of new truths. It prefers 
to leave them in the flexible, living condition of occasional unsys- 
tematic, prophetic utterance. Kutter especially uses with mastery 
the instrument of paradox, in order to keep the mind moving, 
which otherwise is but too easily satisfied with a fixed formula, 
confusing the formula with its infinitely richer content or meaning. 
On the other hand this anti-intellectual view of life is not to be 
put on the same level as current pragmatic anti-intellectualism, 
which despises the ‘Idéa as a simple by-product or even as a deteri- 
oration of the higher spiritual life. In fact it might be called a 
new idealism, if we understand the word ‘Idéa as Plato and Fichte 
did, as the ever-active, creative power behind the intellectual 
process, which by itself undoes and reshapes and reformulates its 
own intellectual formulas, never satisfied with its actual expres- 
sions. It is, after all truth which “‘maketh you free.” It is a 
word, a message, a Logos, an insight, a vision, which produces 
the new revolutionary energies, the new valuations and the 
new attitude toward life. Religious socialism is therefore hardly 
the characteristic, certainly not the comprehensive, term for the 
movement, just as little as ‘‘revival’’ or “‘anti-ecclesiasticism’’ would 
be. They are all consequences, not the origin. The origin is, 
as always in great spiritual movements, revelation of new truth. 
I will try, as far as intellectual operation can do it, to analyze the 
meaning of this truth and to show how from this source all the 
different features of the movement have sprung as necessary ex- 
pressions. 


t Inaccuracies in the quotation of titles may occur, as they are cited from memory, 
most of them not being available in American libraries. 
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Our brief historical account has led us to a dualistic conception 
of the universe as the guiding intuition. This world is not God 
and God is not this world. Furthermore, this world in particular, 
this human society with its chaos and antagonism, with its injustices 
and sufferings, with its stupidities and sin, is not God’s world. 
And life in God, true godliness, true humanity is something very 
different from what we see now. To see this tremendous dualism 
and to be terrified and shaken to the depths by this insight, that is 
the first sign of an awakening. The social chaos of our present 
society, which is based on the deadening destructive soulless prin- 
ciple of capitalism, which raises the Thing to the throne and enslaves 
man, which works itself out necessarily in competition and war, is 
the first and most significant appearance of the essential wrongness 
of this world. But the saddest aspect of it is that also the “‘ideal”’ 
forces of society, especially the church, have not been aware of 
this fact. The church has acquiesced in this order, it has identified 
itself with it and supported its maintenance. It has by this shown 
that it is a part of it and that its professed idealism is but a poor 
ideology, a self-deceit. It did not really mean what it said, and 
all its “spirituality” and “religious life,”” which went hand in hand 
with the world’s injustice, are shams in spite of all their beautiful 
expression in words and cult. A Christianity which does not cry 
out for a new order, which at its best makes certain timid “sug- 
gestions,” is dead, however active and “religious” it may appar- 
ently be. In the face of the present world-situation the only 
indubitable unambiguous expression of real idealism would be a 
passionate, whole-hearted, revolutionary protest. From the church 
it has not been heard. But from another quarter it came; from 
the labor movement, socialism, especially in its radical form, the 
Social Democracy. These cry out, they feel and see the essential 
wrong, they protest with all their energy, not against this and that, 
but against the whole system of life. They see the necessity, not 
of reform, but of a thorough reconstruction from the foundation up. 
They have some vision of that other existence which the word 
“human” in its fullest sense expresses. In them there is something 
of that original will to life and sense of truth which comes from 
God and not from the world. “They must,” or as the French 
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title reads Dieu les méne. Blumhardt the younger, the Wiirttem- 
berg pietist, was some twenty years ago the first to see that and 
joined the Social Democratic party, to the great astonishment of 
his pietist friends. Ragaz and others followed his example. 

How was it possible that the Christian church did not become 
aware of this truth? There are the two parties, conservative ortho- 
doxy, or pietism, and the new liberalism. Those of the first have the 
essential truth, but do not understand it. They hand down their 
precious treasures from age to age without making use of them, 
without intrinsically believing in them. The liberals, however, are 
possessed by an idea, the idol of the time, which dilutes the truth and 
makes it powerless, the idol of evolution. Evolution is a naturalistic 
concept based on a monistic view of the universe, the conception that 
the past contains the future, that history and life are a continuum, in 
which always the precedent accounts for the consequent. For that 
reason each phase is, ethically, about as good as it could be, cir- 
cumstances being what they are and a good cannot be realized in 
the future, save by closest adaptation to the present. The general 
tenor of an evolutionist mind is therefore optimism about the 
present and a modest hope for the future. Again, evolution, in a 
comprehensive sense, as a world-system, inevitably leads to rela- 
tivism, to the assumption that nothing is final, that everything has 
its good and bad features, that everything is a certain necessary 
moment in the evolutionary process and therefore excusable. The 
evolutionist is extremely tolerant, approving the words of Goethe, 
Alles verstehen heisst alles verzeihen. Again, absolute ideas and 
ideals being impossible, he takes his criteria from that which is. 
He is very apt to identify the “normal” or normative with the 
“average.” His criticism will be very lenient, he sees more the 
nuances than the great contrasts. 

There is no doubt that this evolutionary thinking has not only 
penetrated but wholly permeated modern theology and also modern 
ethical and religious thinking on the whole. It is against this 
axiom that the Swiss movement strongly reacted, although it never 
denied that there is a wide sphere in which it is valid.t No man 


tEvolutionism will therefore be used in the depreciative sense of a world- 
metaphysic which raises evolution to an all-comprehensive, all-explaining monistic 
principle. 
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is or has the absolute. But every man has something of it. He 
may not in everything be certain, but in some essentials he is 
certain. And it is this certainty which gives him both his awful 
humility and his joyful pride. He knows for certain that he ought 
not to lie, that he is wrong in deceiving his generous neighbor, 
and that there will be no possible evolution to upset this present 
certainty, just as little as his certainty that 2+2=4. It is a con- 
science which reacts against that evolutionism which so optimisti- 
cally views the past and the present and cuts down its demands for 
the future. Conscience never agrees with the causal explanation 
of human wrong. It challenges the whole existing society as 
Luther did, and is certain that it is right in saying that things 
ought not to be and must not be as they are. This absolutism is 
inherent in all deep God-experience. The man who rests upon 
God knows that he has something which has nothing to do with 
time and evolution, that he touches the absolute, and that this 
supreme experience is not ultimately dependent on what has been. 
It is no effect of a natural cause. In this he stands outside the 
world. In this act the Beyond becomes a Here. He knows from 
his own experience that this transcendental reality bursts into his 
life, not as an effect of what has been and not in simple continuation 
of it, but as a revolutionary force which reverses the natural course 
of life. Evolution is a reality, but not the omly reality. It is this 
Other, the contact of the absolute, of God himself, with the soul, 
or with life, which makes life worth while, and which makes history 
something more than a passing show. From this point of view, 
life and history obtain quite another significance. The man who 
has experienced the absolute cannot acquiesce in the relativities of 
the present. The words “necessary” and “natural” lose their 
weight for him. The past and the present so far as they are wrong 
are no longer natural but unnatural, whatever their natural his- 
tory may be. The possibilities of the future are not limited, what- 
ever the present may be. A man’s own “imperfections”? become 
inexcusable guilt. He views his life and life on the whole no longer 
from the standpoint of the world but from the standpoint of God, 
of the perfect life and the unlimited possibilities. All imperfections 
are natural, so far as it is natural not to avail yourself of the di- 
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vine possibilities which are open to you. The slowness of evolu- 
tion is, as you know from your own ethical experience, guilt. 
There is no other reason for it than unreason itself, there is no 
excuse save the very thing which cannot be excused. 

This liberating view leads also to a new understanding of the 
Bible, just as far from the shallowness of modern liberalism as from 
the lifeless traditionalism and narrowness of orthodoxy. Liberal- 
ism has had its great task, to free us from an outward mechanical 
authority, such as the dogma of the verbal inspiration was. But 
liberalism has also had its day—nay, more, it has gone far beyond 
its own limits. It tried to substitute its evolutionary conceptions 
for the old dogma—the most disastrous peraBaors eis GAO yévos— 
and the result could not but be confusion. A natural history of 
mankind was construed under the category of cause and effect, 
leaving out just those facts which are beyond the causal nexus and 
which are the essence of human history. If everything is but the 
effect of what has been before, then, of course, nothing can be super- 
natural, original, and absolute. Then everything has to be relative. 
But wherefrom do you derive this first assumption? It is just the 
one by which the human element in humanity and the spiritual 
element in spirituality is eliminated. Just the one thing which 
boasts itself “scientific” is the rp@rov Yeddos. If once you have 
seen through the falsehood of monism; if you recognize the dualistic 
structure of this universe; if you come to see that there are facts 
which have their roots, not in what has been before them, but ina 
transcendent, timeless reality, that under this world of tangible 
existence there is an unseen volcanic underground which vertically 
breaks through natural historyin a thousand spots, small and great— 
if you are free to see that, you will be free and unbiased to acknowl- 
edge an absolute revelation, if you happen to meet it, of divine 
truth and life. And this is the experience of Christianity. Jesus 
Christ, a human existence, has been the locus, where the divine 
forces pushed through the surface of natural history and revealed 
the full meaning and the full reality of existence, of life, of goodness, 
and of beauty; Jesus Christ, the Logos, that which is the Meaning 
in all life, that toward which and through which all life moves, in 
which man recognizes both his Wherefrom and Whereto. It is 
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an axiomatic prejudice, not science, that declares that the discoveries 
of modern theology have shaken the essence of the old Christian 
creed: Jesus the Word in the flesh. The crucified is the supreme 
expression of that dualism. Both its sides are there: that this 
world which crucifies the son of God is not the world of God; and 
that God is pouring out his forces into this world to make it his, 
not by any evolution but by revolution. There is no more revolu- 
tionary event than Jesus’ existence and no more revolutionizing 
factor than hismemory. Not the teaching of Jesus, not his example, 
is the salvation of mankind, but the revelation of the final truth in 
his existence. He is the word of God and to hear and understand 
and believe this word is salvation. In him for the first time in the 
world’s history full humanity and divinity are revealed, realized. 
In him “behold the Kingdom of God is among you.” 

Modern historical science has developed another way of looking 
at this historical fact. But it has not superseded the old one, just 
as little as physiology of the brain processes has superseded logic. 
Modern history gives, so to speak, the physiology, the outward 
causality of the history of revelation. Religious intuition, riots, 
gives its “logic,” its meaning, its truth. It is an enormous con- 
fusion which the theory of evolution has brought into the whole of 
life, when it thinks to have superseded the old dogma. The old 
Christian dogma, in all its essentials, still stands untouched by 
modern thought. It is the great divine truth in a petrified form. 
There is infinitely more truth in Augustine or Eckehardt than in 
Herbert Spencer, although most of his statements, as far as facts 
are concerned, may be correct. Religion’s concern is not with 
the empirical “physiological” aspect of the universe but with its 
transcendental meaning, not with the de facto but with the de jure 
question. The Darwinist theory of the origin of man may be 
correct; but the theory of the fall is also correct and much more 
essential. ‘‘Physiologically”’ men may descend from the ape. But 
essentially his origin, his paternal home, his birthplace, is not in 
this world. Assoon as he awakens to conscious life, he also becomes 
aware of the fact, that he ought to be another than he is, and that 
he is, how he knows not, responsible for this sad change. The 
same parallelism or the same confusion is to be found in other 
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questions. Take the “theology of Paul.” Modern science has 
made wonderful progress in disclosing the “physiology” of his 
ideas. But if you have discovered that the idea 4 after the ideas 
2+2 is due to certain physiological processes, that does not exclude 
the fact that 4 is also in merely mental connection (logical necessity) 
with 2+2. So with Paul’s ideas. They may come partly from 
rabbinism partly from Hellenistic sources—no matter. They 
form, nevertheless, an inward, mental unity, and the epistle to 
the Romans is just as much a necessary organic unity as a sonata 
of Beethoven. We have attributed too much importance to these 
discoveries of modern science. They may be true, but they are of 
little weight. There is a level on which the differences between 
the “synoptic Jesus” and ‘‘ Paulinism”’ and “‘ Johannism”’ become 
trifles as compared with their essential unity. But this essential 
unity cannot be obtained by simple abstraction of what they have 
in common in their expression of truth, but only by penetration 
to the bottom of their common truth itself. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that our movement is also 
strongly opposed to present-day psychology, which is based on 
the belief that the methods of natural science are applicable to the 
mind—the same unrealistic monism which is at the bottom of all 
modern thought. This relativist psychology has made the attempt 
to put on one level all religious experiences so far as their truth is 
concerned. Such a sophistic toleration is utterly repugnant to all 
vigorous, earnest religion. It is also scientifically wrong, as it is 
based on a false conception of experience. In religion as in other 
fields there are seers and non-seers, there is penetration which 
reaches the absolute, and superficiality which sees it only through 
the broken medium of relativities. The more superficial the 
insight, the more diversity. The deeper it is the more unity. The 
highest mountain tops all reach the same blue sky, always and 
everywhere. But this common experience or truth of the seers is 
something very different from that modern watery ‘“‘religion”’ or 
“morality” or “religious morality”’ which it is sometimes hard to 
distinguish from a merely subjective play of imagination. It is 
saturated with the awful sense of the divine reality and presence. 
It is fully aware that God and World are two and to touch God or 
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be touched by him is something very different from all world- 
experience. Old supernaturalism, in spite of its crude and inade- 
quate expression, is much more true than the modern conception 
of a closed universe. There is a world with its own half-chaotic 
causality of which man is a part. There is also a world-order, 
a natural flow of things with a certain evolution. But besides 
there is a living God with his own order specifically different 
from the world-order, contradictory to it in most points, although 
from another point of view it is a fulfilment of the natural order. 
And this living force works its way through the world, using its 
powers but reversing their direction, a revolutionary force; not a 
blind élan vital, but a purposive personality. His aim is to destroy 
the other world-order and to create in its place his own order, how- 
ever we may explain the existence of this other order. Man has a 
secret access to this Beyond. He can approach it or be approached 
by it. That always means somehow reversal, revolution. This 
approach is both knowledge or seeing, and love or will, or, rather, 
these both are, in their deepest essence, one. To understand the 
lovable means to love it. But there is also a second-hand knowl- 
edge and love, traditional dogmatism and self-made sentimental 
religion. The difference can be measured by the measure of 
revolutionary energy. Where there is a harmless goody-goody 
optimism and an everlasting smile, trust in an evolution and super- 
ficial talk about progress, the attempt to build the Kingdom with 
the forces of this world, much activity and little concentration, 
words without “teeth,” there, be sure, is not the Spirit of God. It 
is certain that a church which identifies itself with the kingdoms of 
this world and which only murmurs tame and half-smiling sug- 
gestions on behalf of the present world-order has little in common 
with the “Hosts of God”’ by which he builds his Kingdom. Again, 
a theology which scarcely dares to speak of God as a reality and 
which overlooks the essentials behind the details of the make-up 
is far from being a guiding force toward that new world. But there 
are signs of a new awakening; not those carefully prepared and 
organized self-made “revivals”? and prayer-cannonades which we 
still take too seriously, but now and then some Centurion of 
Capernaum, a hunger and thirst for something better, a sincere 
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whole-hearted disgust with things as they are, a courageous uncom- 
promising protest and earnest break with that which belongs not 
to God. 

I have tried to reproduce the main traits of our Swiss movement 
so that its significance for the whole life does not disappear under 
the details of an ethic or theology. It will not be difficult, I hope, 
to complete this sketch to a finished picture, to see how, e.g., the 
new conception of truth will lead to a transcendental philosophy 
as its intellectual expression, or how it necessitates a restatement 
of the relation between metaphysics and religion; that this criti- 
cism of evolution will lead to a new valuation of old truths as 
against the overrating of modernism, and the Weltanschauung of 
the nineteenth century will be seen as a comparatively unsubstantial 
contribution to the whole, as might be expected from its concentra- 
tion on material problems; that there will be a critical attitude 
toward church activity or similar activities which are based on the 
conception of progress by evolution and toward display of activity 
in general, as being an easy way of dodging the main problems with 
the great danger of leading to mere pseudo-solutions which hide the 
problems more than they solve them; that there will be a great 
emphasis laid upon concentration more than expansion, upon 
developing personalities strong and clear and filled with the spirit 
of God before going to sell the little nothing we have. The King- 
dom of God has never been advanced by organization and business- 
like enterprise and rush of activity, but by men who had the passion 
and the persistence to listen to the Word until they had understood 
it so fully that it burst out into life and fellowship. It is the men 
who have been in solitude with their God who have had much to 
give, not those who ran about with empty hands. It is not a mystic 
of the Middle Ages but the “synoptic” Jesus who said, “ Mary 
has chosen the better part.” It is this feeling: Give us, Lord, 
we are so poor, fill us, we are so empty, come to us with Thy forces, 
for we are weak—which we need most of all. The real great 
forward movement will come when we again understand the basic 
word of Christ: Blessed are ye poor. 


~~ 
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HENRY J. CADBURY 
Andover Theological Seminary 


The question whether Luke translated written Semitic sources 
is not a new one. It was asked some time ago, but recently 
Professor C. C. Torrey has discussed it in a series of articles and 
has answered it emphatically in the affirmative. Those who have 
reviewed his work appear with slight exception to agree with his 
verdict,? but they offer little or no examination of the evidence. 
Instead the discussion has developed into a debate over the infer- 
ences which should be drawn from such a conclusion. 

The object of the following pages is to raise again the previous 
question, with the hope not of giving a final answer, but of restating 
the problem and of encouraging a more thorough examination. 
Attention here will be confined to the literary and linguistic aspects 
of the subject. No criticism is offered of Torrey’s other conclusions, 
with many of which the present writer is inclined to agree on inde- 
pendent grounds. As compared with the analysts of Acts, with 
the advocates of Tendenz, and with many of the historical critics, 

“The Translations Made from the Original Aramaic Gospels,” Studies in the 
History of Religions Presented to Crawford Howell Toy (1912), pp. 269 ff.; The Composi- 
tion and Date of the Acts (1916); ‘Fact and Fancy in Theories Concerning Acts,” 
American Journal of Theology, XXIII (1919), 61 ff., 189 ff. These three essays are 


quoted in the following pages as Translations, Composition, and Fact and Fancy, 
respectively. 

2 F. J. Foakes Jackson, “Professor C. C. Torrey on the Acts,” Harvard Theological 
Review, X (1917), 352 ff.; Benj. W. Bacon, ‘More Philological Criticism of Acts,” 
American Journal of Theology, XXII (1918), 1 ff.; William J. Wilson, “Some Observa- 
tions on the Aramaic Acts,” Harvard Theological Review, XI (1918), 74 ff.; ‘““The Unity 
of Aramaic Acts,” ibid., 322 ff. 

Since this article was written some foreign comment has come to hand not all 
favorable to Torrey’s thesis; see especially F. C. Burkitt, Journal of Theological 
Studies, XX (1919), 320ff. Note also F. J. M. Vosté, Revue Biblique, XIV (1917), 
300 ff; J. Moffatt, Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, 2d edition (1919), 
630f; A. S. Peake, Commentary on the Bible (1920), 742; C. A. A. Scott, Expository 
Times, XXXI (1920), 220 ff. 
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Dr. Torrey seems to have much the best of the argument. His 
treatment of historical topics is marked by sound sense and by a 
wholesome acknowledgment of the limitations of our knowledge. 
He is aware of the difficulty of proving dependence of Acts on any 
known or unknown Greek source, as Krenkel tried to prove the 
writer’s dependence on Josephus, or Norden the influence of a 
model missionary sermon on Acts 17." 

The evidence appealed to as proving Semitic sources in Luke’s 
writings is somewhat different from that on which critics rely as 
indicating Greek sources. In the latter case, beside linguistic 
variations between different parts of the work, emphasis is laid 
upon differences of point of view or of purpose, doublets, contra- 
dictions, and marks of editorial welding. Proofs of this kind Torrey 
scarcely mentions, and he explicitly repudiates those which others 
use. Indeed, Luke and his sources seem to him homogeneous 
writings. Of the Aramaic source which he assumes for the first 
half of Acts Torrey declares a complete unity with the author of 
the whole work. “From their different points of view Luke and 
the Judean narrator were aiming to set forth precisely the same 
thing. Their main premises and chief arguments were practically 
identical, for the purposes of such a history as this.’”* Only at the 
beginning and end does he suggest a little discrepancy. He also 
contrasts the abundance of Old Testament quotation in the first 
chapters of Acts with its conspicuous absence in the last chapters.‘ 

The chief marks of Luke’s use of Semitic sources are to be found 
in the phenomena of language. Torrey suggests three classes of 
these :5 

1. “Occasional phrases and constructions which ‘sound 
Semitic rather than Greek.’”’ 

2. Mistranslations. ‘Some word, phrase, or sentence sounds 
very improbable in the context where it stands; we reduce the 
Greek to its equivalent in Aramaic or Hebrew, and seem to discover 
that the translator had misunderstood his original.” 


*Krenkel, Josephus und Lucas (1894); Norden, Agnostos Theos (1913). 
2 Composition, p. 65; cf. Fact and Fancy, p. 69. 


3 Composition, pp. 40 f. 5 Translations, pp. 282 ff. 
4 Ibid., pp. 55-58. 
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3. “The continual presence, in texts of considerable extent, of a 
Semitic idiom underlying the Greek.” 

Of these three criteria the first two seem even to Professor 
Torrey extremely precarious. The mistranslation is particularly 
unreliable, and evidence of this variety is rarely convincing. “In 
nine cases out of ten,” he says, “renewed study of the ‘mistransla- 
tions’ which we have discovered shows us either that there was no 
translation at all, or else that it was quite correct.”” But when 
he comes to give his own illustrations of Semitic influence Dr. Torrey 
does not avoid this class of evidence. Indeed the examples on 
which he lays most weight are of just this kind, arguments “from 
the double meaning of certain words, the ambiguity of clause- 
division, the probability of slight corruption in the text, and the 
like.” 

But it will be necessary to state his argument in detail, and in 
doing so we may well take up in succession three parts of Luke’s 
work, the Nativity stories in Luke 1: 5—2: 52, the rest of the Gospel, 
and the first half of Acts." 


I 


The abundance of Semitic idiom in Luke 1:5—z2:52 has long 
been well known and many scholars who have never suspected 
Semitic sources in other parts of Luke or Acts have suggested such 
an original here. Torrey also believes that these two chapters 
were translated, and that the underlying document was Hebrew 
rather than Aramaic. Like others he finds the change of style 
between verses 4 and 5 of chapter 1 convincing evidence. In the 
preface is displayed Luke’s own unaffected idiomatic and cultured 
Greek, but with the next verse there begins a narrative that is 
marked by the constant reiteration of Semitic touches, which con- 
tinue throughout the two chapters including the poetic passages. 

To meet these arguments for a Semitic original for this section 
several objections may be urged. The stylistic contrast between 
the preface of Luke and the following narrative is indeed great, but 
the difference may be due to a different cause than the Semitic 


* Acts 1:1b—15:35. Following Torrey we shall use the abbreviation I Acts for 
this, and for the remainder of the book, IT Acts. 
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origin of the latter. Ancient prefaces, as Hellenistic scholars have 
recognized, were special literary tasks, often composed quite 
independently of the body of the book to which they are attached. 
They had their fixed subjects and stereotyped forms and were 
often composed with great attention to rhetorical style and diction. 
They therefore display not infrequently a marked contrast in 
language from the body of the book. Thus technical scientific 
treatises were adorned with elegant prooemia. In Vitruvius, for 
example, the contrast between prefaces and the rest of the work 
is striking. Even Polybius, who was no rhetor but a writer notori- 
ously indifferent to matters of style, felt bound out of respect for 
the taste of his contemporaries to employ in his preface some 
rhetorical methods.* Luke also conforms to this custom. His 
preface not only deals with the conventional themes: its style 
makes it the most rhetorical sentence in all his writings. Its 
clauses are carefully balanced, its words are sonorous and carefully 
selected. Notice ére:dnrep for ére:dn, rAnpodopéw for rAnpdw, which 
together with avardccopat, dinynows, and mapaxodovbéw do not occur 
elsewhere in Luke’s writings. The conventional use of zodvs and 
the title xparuros occur again in the latter part of Acts, but only 
in passages where, as here, Luke is using his best Greek to match 
the somewhat formal circumstances of his composition.? It is 
probable therefore that the contrast which the style of Luke’s 
first four verses offers to that of the following narrative is due in 
part at least to the greater elegance which custom required of the 
preface of an ancient writing and is not wholly attributable to the 
influence of a style alien to the author’s own range of expression, 
or to a writing in a foreign tongue that he is translating. 

There is another objection against considering Luke, chapters 1 
and 2, the translation of a Semitic original; that is, the influence of 
the Greek Old Testament. It is probably true, as Professor Torrey 
claims, that the use of the LXX in formal quotations from the 

* There is much evidence to support this view, though little has been heretofore 
collected. I content myself here with quoting Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, p. 432: 
“Dass nun ein Proémium anders stilisiert als eine Abhandlung selbst, zumal eine tech- 


nische, is ja nicht nur nicht auffallig, sondern nach eine durchgingig befolgten Prinzip 
des Altertums selbstverstindlich.” 


2 xparurros, Acts 23:26; 24:3; 26:25; initial wodbs, Acts 24:2, 10. 
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Old Testament in the New does not disprove the use of a Semitic 
source. A translator would be quite likely in such cases to adopt 
‘the familiar rendering of the Greek without trying to translate the 
Scripture afresh from the Semitic form before him. But in the 
case of mere phrases rather than formal citations from the Bible 
the same conformity is not expected. Luke, chapters 1 and 2, 
though they contain few formal quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment, are replete with biblical echoes. Not only the songs 
but the narrative and dialogue are strongly reminiscent of the Old 
Testament, especially of its Nativity stories’ And these resem- 
blances extend not merely to the thought and arrangement, but 
to the wording of the stories in their Greek form. If the evidence 
presented by Wellhausen, Harnack, and others were supplemented 
by a fuller collection of the parallels, the likeness would confirm 
their impression that the narratives and cantioles in Luke were 
composed in Greek. 

And this impression is further confirmed by the abundance in 
these two chapters of words characteristic of Luke. Torrey indeed 
acknowledges this abundance, but it seems to him quite compatible 
with a literal translation of a Semitic original: “Luke rendered the 
Hebrew Gospel of the Nativity with the most minute faithfulness, 
as a close study of it shows.’ But one may well ask, Can a trans- 
lator combine faithfulness to his original with such evident freedom 
in the use of his own style? Torrey seems to think that an author’s 
individual style is more readily displayed when translating than 
when editing a Greek source. However, that is not a foregone 
conclusion in the case of Hellenistic historians, whatever may have 
been the practice of Semitic editors. The method of a Greek 
editor is the method of paraphrase, a free reproduction of the 
thought of his sources in his own style. And certainly these two 
chapters in Luke, as far as they exhibit his own distinctive idiom, 


t These are the stories in Genesis relating the birth of sons to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, Judg., chap. 13 (on the birth of Samson), and I Sam. 1:2 (on the birth of 
Samuel). There is a distinct connection between the Song of Hannah and the canticles 
of Luke, chap. 1, not only as a motif, but in wording. And a whole series of striking 
linguistic resemblances binds this and the other passages mentioned to the narratives 
of Luke. 


2 Translations, p. 305. 
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are fully as easily explained as based on Greek or oral sources as 
they are assigned to the literal rendering of a Semitic original. 

Particularly if one acknowledge the influence of the Old Testa- 
ment on these chapters, is Torrey’s hypothesis a somewhat com- 
plicated one. For the influence affects both the thought and the 
Greek wording and would require that both the original author 
and the translator were subject to the same influence, the former 
composing the stories with the motifs of the Old Testament parallels 
affecting his representation, the latter translating them into a lan- 
guage that should at one and the same time accomplish three results 
—should render the Hebrew literally (‘‘in poetical passages . . . . 
word by word, and clause by clause”’),’ should agree verbally with 
the Greek Old Testament stories of nativities, and should exhibit 
to a greater extent than in many other parts of his work the pecu- 
liarities and characteristics of his own style and diction? Perhaps 
such a coincidence between author and translator and such a four 
de force on the part of latter are not inconceivable. The question 
is one of thé psychological probabilities of authorship, and any 
decision is bound to be somewhat tentative and subjective. But 
one is certainly justified in opposing to Torrey’s hypothesis the 
conviction that the same phenomena could have been produced 
by an author whose knowledge of the Greek Bible was responsible 
not only for the definite echoes to it of which we have spoken but 
also for the idioms which seem to Professor Torrey to require a 
Hebrew original. Surely if a man can recall the wording of the 
Greek Bible he can also recall its style. 


I 


With regard to the rest of Luke’s Gospel it is difficult to make a 
suitable answer to Torrey’s view, as that view has scarcely been 
stated by him, much less presented with the evidence. In his 
latest paper he seems to hold that the whole Third Gospel was 
originally in Aramaic and that “Luke’s own work there is almost 
solely that of translator.’ In his earlier discussion he asserted 


Translations, p. 294; cf. Composition, p. 60, note. 2 Translations, p. 295. 


3 Fact and Fancy, p. 63; cf. p. 210 note: “I was not then (1912) so sure as I am 
now that Luke used only Semitic sources in compiling his Gospel.” 
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that “the Third Gospel was composed in Greek,’”’ and used the 
Greek sources Mark and Q, but he added to this familiar hypothesis 
the use of the Greek Matthew and of Aramaic originals of Mark 
and Q, and the translation of other Semitic sources.’ In either 
case the effect of translation from the Semitic would be considerable. 

The reasons for this hypothesis appear to be not only the Semitic 
idiom in the Greek of the gospel but also the presumptions that 
Aramaic written gospels existed, that they were earlier in date than 
the Greek, and that Luke would have sought them out and used 
them in preference to other materials? or to the free editorial 
method so usual with Hellenistic historians. Now I am not 
inclined to take Luke’s preface so seriously. As has already been 
said, it was a standard part of any ambitious or formal composition. 
Its themes were already stereotyped, like the claims of authentic 
sources and of diligent study which Luke makes in his preface. 
Luke’s treatment of Mark and Q indicates not the concurrent use 
of many sources but the exclusive use of one or at most two sources 
at a time. Under any circumstances, but especially with ancient 
books, the combined use of many sources, especially of parallel 
ones, is very difficult. And, besides, the actual relation existing 
between Luke and the other synoptists points to the editing of the 
two earlier Greek documents as its explanation. It must be ad- 
mitted that the view that Luke used a Greek Mark and Q cannot 
be easily proved by the use of merely a iew examples to those who 
are inclined to doubt it. It is, as Torrey confesses of his own theory, 
one of the cases where the evidence “can be fully appreciated only 
by those who have worked laboriously through the mass of material, 
observing how certain facts and principles demonstrate themselves 
a hundred times over.’’> But just such an independent study of 
the details has been made during the past decades by a variety of 
persons, and their repeated labors have confirmed the current solu- 
tion of the synoptic problem. 

For the Greek verbal likenesses between our gospels Torrey has 
a somewhat novel explanation. Though they are translations of 
Semitic originals they are not quite independent translations, but 


Translations, pp. 297 ff. 
2 Composition, p. 5. 3 Fact and Fancy, p. 194, note. 
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are related to each other much as are the English versions of the 
Bible, successive revisions of an earlier version. This explanation 
requires, however, a somewhat improbable and unproved series of 
assumptions. Do we know, for instance, that “the Greek Mark, 
both separate and as incorporated by the Greek translator of 
Matthew, had already the authority of a standard document among 
those for whom Luke wrote,’* so that Luke would conform to its 
wording whenever his Semitic source was parallel to it, as he con- 
formed to the wording of the Greek Old Testament whenever his 
Semitic source quoted the Old Testament in a Semitic form ?? 
Surely this is particularly doubtful, if the Gospel of Luke was 
written by 60 A.D., if the author valued Semitic sources higher than 
Greek, and if Mark and Q in both Greek and Aramaic, both 
separately and combined in Matthew were already in circulation 
in various recensions—all of which hypotheses Torrey himself 
believes.’ 

Nor does a comparison of the wording of the Gospels confirm 
this view. Luke’s changes from Mark are not the changes of more 
literal translation but of paraphrase. Where he is parallel with 
Mark he often removes or corrects Semitic idioms, where he is 
suspected of being independent of Mark or any other known source 
his own Semitisms creep in, and where in passages parallel to Mark 
he seems to be more Semitic in wording than his Greek predecessor 
there is nearly always concurrent evidence that he is writing inde- 
pendently in his own style. Torrey has not yet given any list of 
examples from this part of Luke, as he has for the other two sec- 
tions of his work which are under discussion. But at least in the 
passages of Luke that are parallel to Mark he will find it difficult 
to prove that the Semitic idioms are derived from either the Greek 
Mark or its Semitic original. And for the present we shall do well 
to regard these passages as based on Greek sources and revised not 
in the interests of greater fidelity to a Semitic original but in 
accordance with Luke’s own tastes in style. 

Translations, p. 306. 


2 Composition, p. 58: ‘Luke was Hellenist enough to give, on principle, every 
quotation from the Old Testament in the form in which it had stood for centuries 
in the Greek Bible and was familiar to those for whom he wrote.” 


3 Composition, p. 68; Translations, p. 306, 296 ff. 
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III 


The most abundant linguistic argument is given by Torrey for 
his hypothesis of an Aramaic original for I Acts. In his pamphlet 
on the Composition of Acts he gives first a mere list of Aramaic 
idioms, then a full discussion of six instances of “‘serious mistrans- 
lation,” and finally a brief explanation of some fifty examples from 
these chapters in Acts of phrases or faults of sentence structure 
due to translation from Aramaic. As Professor Torrey elsewhere 
had admitted the precariousness of the evidence from alleged 
mistranslation,’ it will be well to confine a limited discussion like 
the present to the other examples, especially those which are 
declared to be literal renderings from the Aramaic.? 


* See above, p. 438. 


2 By way of example perhaps one of Torrey’s cases of mistranslation may be 
considered here at length. In Acts 14:17 we read xairot obk Gudprupov airov adixer 
a&yaboupy&v, obpavdfev iuiv derods did0bs Kal Katpods Kapwopdpous, gurimrGv trpodis cai 
ebppocivns tas xapdias iyav. In his Composition (p. 38) Torrey says of this verse: 
“There is apparently a mistranslation of some sort here. It is no more agreeable 
to usage in Aramaic or Greek to speak of ‘filling hearts with food’ than it is in English. 
Perhaps originally ‘filling your hearts with all gladness, (cf. Rom. 15:13); and con- 
fusion of 53% with 522 ‘food,’ since the mun of the preposition was frequently 
assimilated at this time in Judea, but very rarely elsewhere. The verb nda might 
of course be construed either with 7% or with direct object.” 

We may agree with Torrey that the expression “filling our hearts with food and 
gladness” is an awkward zeugma, but the combination of food and gladness is too 
characteristic of Luke to suppose that here it is the result of a blind misreading of the 
original. Except in one quotation from Scripture (Acts 2: 26-28) the words ebgpaivw 
and edppoctvn are used in Luke’s writings always in connection with feasting, e.g., four 
times of the feast held in honor of the prodigal son’s return (Luke 15:23, 24, 29, 32). 
As Harnack says (Acts of the Apostles, p. 278, note): ‘‘From these passages, and from 
12:19 and 16:19, one sees that St. Luke likes to connect, indeed almost exclusively 
connects, edppaiverOar with the partaking of food. Just in the same way we read 
in Acts 14:17 that God fills men’s hearts with rpog7 xai ebppoobvn (see also Acts 7:41) 
and in Acts 2:46: pereAduBavov tpopis & &yaddtace Kal aeddrnti xapdias.”” In the 
LXX too ebppaivw and also éuriuadnur are often connected with eating. And the asso- 
ciation of hearts with the latter verb is not so difficult if we recall that both in the 
New Testament and in the Greek where a Semitic background is even more certain 
“fill” has come to mean “to satisfy” (LXX, Ps. Sol., XII P.). In these writings 
yvux# more often than xapéia is used in such connections, and Luke himself also uses it 
in Luke 12:19: Yux7, .... pave, le, ebppaivov, where some early scribes seem to have 
felt literalist objections like those of Torrey (see the readings of B, D, and the Old 
Latin MSS. The Vulgate translates the last word baldly epulare). As for xapdia we 
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The passages selected include most of the long-standing puzzles 
in the first fifteen chapters of Acts. These and of course all the 
examples have been studied for years. Greek literature has been 
searched for parallels to the New Testament, and even to all these 
so-called Semitisms parallels from profane literature have been 
sought and often found. The modern study of the papyri has 
yielded a rich harvest and has considerably reduced, even if it has 
not entirely eliminated, the category of unparalleled Semitisms. 
But it would be manifestly unfair to condemn the argument of 
Torrey because somewhere in Greek literature a parallel can be 
found for each of his examples. As he himself declares the force 
of his argument is cumulative. It is not the isolated phenomena 
but the total effect of numerous instances." 

But in the criticism of Luke’s writings there has been such an 
unfortunate series of abuses of the linguistic argument that one 
naturally pauses before accepting a new application of it. We have 
heard the word “cumulative” before. Krenkel endeavored by 


may remember that elsewhere Luke does not hesitate to speak of hearts as weighed 
down with drunkenness and nausea (Luke 21:34). 

Several others of the combinations of thought in the phrase under discussion are 
also illustrated in Luke’s writings. And in at least two of these parallels (Luke 1:53; 
Acts 2:26 ff.) the Greek Psalter is responsible for the wording. Indeed if some literary 
dependence must be sought for the passage Acts 14:17 it will be found as a reminis- 
cence of this same Greek Psalter rather than in the hypothesis of mistranslation of 
some lost Christian Aramaic record. The Psalter has affected in other cases the 
speeches in Acts. The speeches at Lystra and at Athens do not quote it as directly 
as some others, since they were delivered to Gentiles rather than to Jews. Yet both 
these speeches have echoes of the Greek Psalter (cf. Acts 14:15 and 17:24 with 
Ps. 146:6; Acts 17:31 with Ps. 9:8; 96:13; 98:9). It is not unlikely that the 
combination of words loosely brought together in the present passage represents such 
ideas as we find in Ps. 4: 7 f. (note &ya0a, ebppoobvny eis rhv xapdiav, rd kapTod.. . . 
éxdnOivOnoay, and even éonyewsn, which is not in Hebrew, may correspond to 
d&uaprupov); 102:13 ff. (where in addition to the mention of rain, fruit, and food we have 
olvos ebppaiver xapdiay avOpwrov); 147:8f. (note obpavér, verdv, diddvTt . . . . Tpophy). 

*“Tt is only when the idiom is one link in a long chain that it becomes con- 
vincing; then, indeed, it may have absolutely compelling force. The argument is 
cumulative; we are concerned with the continuous impression made by a great mass 
of material” (Translations, p. 274). ‘In any case, the argument is cumulative, 
indications that would be quite insignificant if taken by themselves becoming highly 
important as links in a long chain” (ibid., p. 284). ‘‘The evidence of I Acts alone, 
cumulative and consistent as itis... . ” (Fact and Fancy, 63). 
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hundreds of linguistic links to establish Luke’s dependence on 
Josephus.t It was by the use of cumulative evidence, which on 
inspection proved worthless,” that Hobart claimed Luke’s acquaint- 
ance with the medical writings and led after him many of the best 
scholars of Europe. Even the Baconian authorship of Shakspere 
has been “‘proved”’ by cumulative linguistic evidence. Of course 
Torrey’s argument is far more restrained and cautious, and yet 
under the circumstances it is no hypercriticism to examine his 
evidence with special skepticism. One feels that evidence of this 
kind must be qualitative as well as quantitative, comparative as 
well as cumulative. 

When, however, one seeks fair bases of comparison the material 
is limited. Was it not possible for an early Christian or a Hellen- 
istic Jew to write a narrative as Semitic as that of Luke without 
being a translator? By hypothesis Torrey excludes many parallels, 
for if the Semitisms are abundant in any book the work is not a 
Greek composition. Thus the aprocryphal books of the Old Testa- 
ment and much of the New Testament are excluded from use as 
parallels. He suggests only II and III Maccabees and II Acts as 
suitable examples of untranslated Greek. He would probably 
have to add the letters of Paul and the Apostolic Fathers. Let us 

t From Krenkel and elsewhere several parallels to “‘Aramaisms” of Luke may be 
quoted for Josephus; but I pass these by. In spite of the uniform and idiomatic 
Greek of his writings it would be possible to claim that his War was translation Greek 
since he claims to have translated it. 

2I may refer to the discussion of this subject in my Style and Literary Method of 
Luke (1919), pp. 39 ff. 

3I do not discover what Torrey thinks of the original language of John. Some 
of his evidences of Aramaic translation occur in it. Thus with raw & devrépov 
(Acts 10:15; Matt. 26:42) we may compare é devrépov (John g: 24) and for the tau- 
tology, waAu debrepov, which occurs not only in John 4:54 but in the appendix, John 
21:16. Even the pericope adulterae contains the “Aramaic idiom” dptayevos ax 
. . . . &ws, confirming perhaps its original place as in Luke’s Gospel, or, as Eusebius 
suggests, in the Gospel according to the Hebrews. But even the scribes indulge in 
Semitisms. Codex Bezae in its variants shows some of Torrey’s marks of translation 
from the Aramaic; e.g., éxi 7d airé (see p. 454, note) is read by D at Acts 2:46; 16:35. 
Indeed the Semitic elements in this MS were so abundant as to suggest to Chase a 
Syriac origin. In the Gospels also Moulton (Einleitung, p. 371, following Wellhausen) 
finds D nearer the Aramaic original than Band 8. But in other cases this codex omits 
the Semitic idiom. Shall we therefore agree with Blass that the 8 text of Acts is the 


author’s own variant edition of his Greek work, and add the further hypothesis of two 
Aramaic editions! 
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see then what parallels can be found. Paul’s letters contain several 
of Torrey’s examples. Thus émi 76 airé cited as an evidence of 
translation in Acts 1:15; 2:1, 44 (as well as of mistranslation in 
2:47) occurs three times in I Corinthians (7:5; 11:20; 14, 23) not 
to mention other writings." éx xotias wnrpés occurs not only in 
Acts 3:2; 14:8 (and Luke 1:15) but also in Gal. 1:15. The use 
of a6 for i76 of the agent is cited by Torrey as an illustration of 
translation from the Semitic in Acts 2:22; 15:4 B.C. But the 
exchange is frequent with the scribes of the New Testament MSS, 
and only anticipates what has become an established custom in 
Modern Greek.2_ As an example in Paul II Cor. 7:13 may be 
noted. Again he says on Acts 14:15 (Composition, p. 63): ‘“‘éml 
Oedvy SGvra (without the article!) renders exactly the Aramaic 
equivalent . . . . of the standing Hebrew phrase . . . . ‘the living 
God.’” In the very similar passage in I Thess. 1:9 we have the 
words dSovdevew bem (Gvrt kal &dnGivw and neither there nor in Heb. 
3:12; 9:14; 10:31; 12:22 norinI Tim. 3:15; 4:10 has the phrase 
{Gv Oeds an article. 

Other illustrations of Torrey’s examples could be quoted from 
Paul, but let us consider briefly another writer, Hermas the author 
of the three sections which make up the book called The Shepherd. 
It is improbable that this Roman production was the translation 
of a Semitic original and yet it contains repeatedly the phrase 
dvaBaivew éxi thy Kapdiay, as used in Acts 7:23 and Luke 24:38, 
and the same passive évéuvvayodc@u that occurs in Acts 9: 22.4 

Especially noteworthy are the parallels from II Acts. The 
transition from indirect to direct discourse like that in 1:4 occurs 
also in 23:22 and 25:4f. In the former case, as in 1:4, the sentence 
begins with using tapayyéAd\w and the infinitive. “The way” 


tSee Vazakas in Journal of Biblical Literature, XXXVII (1918), 106 f.; 
Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary, s.v. abrés for Acts 2:47. Even III Macc. 3:1 
contains the phrase. 


2 Torrey appears to overlook a third case in I Acts (4:36; here D reads iré). 


3It may be doubtful whether I Pet. 1:23, dua Adyou (Gyros Beod kai pévovros, 
should be quoted here or as illustrating the “error in the Semitic original” which 
Torrey finds in Acts 7:38, \Xoyla ¢{&vra for which see also Heb. 4:12. Among other 
cases of {&v 66s without the article are II Cor. 3:3; 6:16; Rev. 7:2; II [Clem.] 20:2. 


4 Composition, p. 7. 
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which Torrey speaks of as a genuine Semitic locution in 9:2, even 
though it was ‘taken over by Gentile Christians,” cannot be any 
more evidence of a Semitic original in the first account of Paul’s 
conversion than in the second (22:4) or in 24:22 or elsewhere in 
Il Acts. dvaords in 5:17 may readily be understood as avacravrtes 
in 23:9. And surely the expression éxAnpov dpdyorv (13:25) is not 
to be considered any more Semitic than reXe@oar tov Spdyor in 
20:24 (cf. II Tim. 4:7) when one observes how these two verbs and 
their compounds are used interchangeably in connection with the 
completion of periods of time throughout Luke’s writings. The 
phrase ov év ry xapdig (5:4) may be matched with ero é& r@ 
mvebpart (21:14). Even Torrey grants this and a few other 
Semitisms to II Acts, but how grudgingly he does so may be seen 
from his own statement on page 7 of his pamphlet on the Composi- 
tion of Acts, where he charges them to the Koiné but adds that 
“their presence may be due in part to the influence of the trans- 
lation Greek which Luke had so extensively read and written. In 
either case they are negligible.’ 

But these parallels in II Acts are to be found, not in isolated 
passages, but regularly wherever the situation suggests the same 
mood, as for example in Paul’s speech to the elders at Miletus and 
in the various divine utterances that are reported. The parallels 
of these latter passages, brief though they are, to the Canticles in 
the early part of the Gospel are striking, not perhaps in wording, 
but in general style. Note for example the abundance of pronouns 
at the end of lines and the use of the epexegetical infinitive with rod. 


IV 


It is particularly unfortunate that Torrey has by his hypothesis 
excluded from consideration the unusual similarity of phrase and 
idiom running throughout Luke’s writings. This peculiarity is 
abundant where no suspicion of Semitic influence exists and is 
plainly due to the Greek style of the author. When therefore a 

* But one of these idioms, rére, is declared on the next page in the note to be due 
to the influence of the Aramaic, while in earlier writings Torrey had declared it to be 
a sure sign of the translation from a written Aramaic source. See his Ezra Studies, 


pp. 23 f., 50. See also his remarks in ZATW, XX (1900), 236 on xal vdv, which like 
rore is about equally distributed in the two halves of Acts. 
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claim is made for Semitic influence in a phrase that is repeated in 
Luke’s writings it is difficult to accept the conclusion. Thus the 
notable likeness of idiom which connects Luke, chapters 1 and 2, 
with I Acts is not due to the recurrence of the same Semitic idiom 
in Luke’s sources (in this case in two different Semitic languages) 
but to the common method of the author. Indeed it is striking that 
the closest parallels to Luke’s Semitic idiom are not in Mark and 
Matthew and Revelation, the other New Testament books that may 
be supposed to be translations, but are confined exclusively to Luke’s 
own writings. Why, for instance, if the loose use of the participle 
“beginning,”* the use of cvuyrAnpdw with expressions of time,? the 
insertion of the interval of time in the nominative case? and other 
expressions in Acts are exact and literal renderings of the Aramaic— 
why, we may ask, do the parallels to these appear only in Luke’s 
Gospel, when all the Gospels are exact renderings from the Aramaic ? 
Some of the strangest of Torrey’s examples repeat themselves too 
exactly and too exclusively in Luke’s writings to avoid the suspicion 
of being due to the Greek writer’s own idiom. Thus “the awkward 
position of 6a mvebuaros ayiov,” which in Acts 1:2 is a “result of 
translation,” occurs again with equal awkwardness in Acts 4:25. 
A similar coincidence in order exists in the expression 61a oréyuaros 
Tav ayiwv an’ aidvos tpopntGv, which occurs not only in the Bene- 
dictus, where Luke is following an original Hebrew “word by word, 
and clause by clause,”’ but in Acts 3:21. Shall we assume an under- 
lying homogeneity between the several Semitic sources of Luke 
as well as between Luke and his sources, so that the expression kai 
Hv xelp Kupiou per’ a’t&v, which Luke who “‘had read so extensively” 
the translation Greek of the LXX could have found in many 
passages there, is first used in the Hebrew source of Luke 1:66, 
then in the Aramaic source of Acts 11:21 and rendered exactly 
in both cases, wera and all? Or shall we say that the familiar Old 
Testament idiom, tpooéero and the infinitive, which even “the 
virgin purity of Josephus’ Atticism”’ permitted,‘ occurs in the New 
Testament only in Acts 12:3 and Luke 20:11, 12 because his sources 
used it in the Aramaic, while we infer that in the passages parallel 
1 Composition, p. 26. 2 Tbid., p. 28. 3 Ibid., p. 31. 
4J. H. Moulton, Cambridge Biblical Essays, p. 477. 
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to the latter instance the sources of Matthew and Mark did not use 
the idiom because their Greek gospels do not have it.” 

In the case of some of Torrey’s examples another objection 
may be urged. For while his explanations based on a knowledge 
of Semitic are often very clever, he has sometimes overlooked or 
refused to accept simple and natural explanations and preferred 
the more far-fetched suggestions that his Aramaic learning has 
supplied. Thus at Acts 9:31 he has connected the words ropevopévyn 
. . . . €tdnOdvero and interpreted them according to the common 
Semitic idiom to mean “continually grew.” The intervening dative 
T@ PoBw Tod kupiov Kal TH TapakAnoe TOD ayiouv mvebparos is then con- 
strued with érdnOivero rather than with ropevonéyvn. But rdAnOivw, 
though it is repeatedly used without modifier of growth of numbers 
in the church in Acts, is never used there of growth in spiritual 
qualities and never is modified by a dative, while ropeboua is used 
in the sense of conducting one’s life (no doubt another Semitic 
idiom; see Plummer, ad loc.) in Luke 1:6 ropevduevor év racats 
Tats évroXais Kal dixarpacrv Tov kvpiov Gueurro. There is plenty 
of good Hellenistic Greek support for such phrases as \voas ras 
@dtvas (2:24); dpxat (10:11; 11:5); Ovpouaxay (12:20), as a look 
into Wettstein would prove. They do not require retranslation 
into Semitic to become intelligible. Even the much discussed 
ovvahtfouevos in Acts 1:4 is not much helped by showing that in 
Syriac there is a verb which parallels one of the several possible 
explanations of the word in this passage.” 

t Matt. 21:36; Mark 12:4, 5. This is one of the cases where D in Luke avoids 
the Semitic idiom; see above, p. 446, n. 3. On the other hand D is nearly alone in 
reading at Mark 14:25, ob wu) mpoo8 weiv. For another example see I Clem. 12:7. 
But even this idiom “cannot be regarded as non-Greek” according to A. Thumb 
(Hastings, D.A.C., I, 556b, referring to Helbing, Grammatik der LXX, p. 4). 

Similarly Luke alone (5:14) in the injunction to the leper has the transition from 
the indirect discourse to the direct: rapyyyeidev abr@ undevi eiweiv, GANG Grew Seitov 


ceavroév x.t.d., which affords a perfect parallel to the “‘Aramaisms” in Acts (1:4 e¢ al.; 
see above p. 447). Matthew and Mark have here direct discourse only. 

2 Even if there is no satisfactory explanation of the Greek, the hypothesis of 
translation does not any more effectively acquit Luke of a carelessness in these cases, 
which is inconsistent with his more careful composition (or translation) elsewhere. 
Thus if the awkward sentences like those in 3:16; 8:7; 10:36f. are really to be 
accepted as the original Greek form of the text and not attributed to scribal corrup- 
tion (for the habits of scribes in their bad points as well as their good ones are closely 
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It is doubtful too if Torrey gains much by assuming that certain 
passages are mistranslations of Semitic phrases which are evidently 
correctly rendered by the Greek translator elsewhere. Thus 
Torrey explains at some length‘ that in the account of the increase 
in the number of Christians in Acts 2:47 the words él rd airé 
represent an Aramaic phrase that should have been rendered o@éddpa. 
But in 6:17 we have o@édpa in just this connection: kal érdnfivero 
6 dpiOudst&v pwabnrav év lepoveadhy opddpa. Again he declares? that 
in Luke 2:11 xptords xkipios is “an obvious error of translation” 
for ‘Yahwe’s Anointed.’ But a few verses later we find the same 
expression which he suggests as a correct translation, rév xpiordv 
kupiov (2:26). Are we to suppose that in these cases we have a 
translator with an average of 50 per cent in accuracy ?3 


parallel to those of translators), then surely it is as possible to attribute to Luke, who 
whether translating or composing knew Greek idiom when he saw it, a lapse in his 
own Greek as to accept the ingenious mistranslations which Torrey has discovered. 

* Composition, pp. 10-14. 2 Translations, p. 293. 

3 Luke’s appositional use of xpucrds here is supported by other passages, e.g. 
Luke 23:2, xpuordv Bacidéa; Acts 2:36, xal xbpiov xai xpioréy (to which Acts 3:18, 
Tov xptorov abrod, corresponds as a variation, just as Luke 2:26 corresponds to 2:11. 
Such variation of expression in nearby contexts is a constant trait of Luke’s style; 
see J. H. Ropes, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XII [1901], 299 ff. including some 
examples with xpurés on pp. 302 f.). The oldest MSS of two Jewish passages, 
Lam. 4:20 (Heb. ‘Jahwe’s Anointed’) and Ps. Sol. 17:36, read xpicrds xbpwos. But 
these mistranslations—if such they originally were—do not prove that Luke also 
mistranslated, but rather indicate that to early Greek scribes and Christians the 
appositional phrase was quite as tolerable as the construct phrase. 

A similar objection can be made to the example which Torrey (Composition, 
pp. 20 f.) describes as “one of the most satisfactory of all, in the proof of translation 
which it affords.” It is the prediction of Agabus in Acts 11:28 of a famine to come 
upon the whole world (é’ dAnv riv olxovuévnyv). Such an extensive famine did not take 
place, so far as we know from other sources, “in the days of Claudius.” To preserve 
Luke (and Agabus) from the suspicion of exaggeration Torrey supposes that the 
ambiguous Aramaic 8J"9N8 (=Heb. PS, “land, earth”) stood in the original and 
meant Palestine alone, while Luke has understood it of the world. This, he says, “isa 
mistake that has been made a great many times.” But again, as in the cases discussed 
above, another passage (in Luke 4:25, which presumably Torrey would consider 
translated from the same Aramaic word) speaks of a famine in Palestine: éyévero 
Auds wéyas éxi wacay tiv viv. Perhaps oixovyévn ought not to be pressed in its 
widest meaning. Even in Greek it may be approximately coextensive with 77. It 
occurs in the New Testament with 74 in passages where it connotes the more human 
rather than the more extended meaning, e.g., Rev. 3:10, éxi rijs olxouuévns .... 
émi ris yiis; Luke 21:25 f., éwt ris ys . . . . 7H olxoupévp. But even if oixoupérn is 
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Of course with all our objections we are far from denying the 
presence of real Semitic idioms in Luke’s writings. When all 
allowances are made some genuine Semitisms remain. In I Acts 
they are to be found especially in the dialogue and the formal 
speeches. But they need not be construed as direct translations 
from a Semitic original. They can readily be explained as due 
to the extensive influence of the LXX. Even conscious imitation 
is not out of the question, if we recall the emphasis on style that 
prevailed among Greek writers of Luke’s day. Luke himself was 
no mean artist. Even Torrey admits that he was a widely experi- 
enced and accomplished author and that he used Atticisms in the 
Areopagus address and avoided them in other parts of his history 
where they would have been an absurd affectation.’ Is it not 
equally possible that where the idiom of Palestine was appropriate 
the author used it quite as deliberately ? The speeches particularly 
were pliable to the author’s own skill, and it is just in these that 
Semitic idiom is so abundant. Torrey admits that they are free 
compositions, quite independent of any original sources of a his- 
torical kind. And it is no more difficult to conceive of these 
speeches as written in Greek than in Aramaic. A man who 
could quote the Greek Bible so readily where more or less definite 
quotations are involved could certainly echo its idiom where he 
is not quoting a definite passage. 


taken literally, exaggeration is not out of the question in a writer who may be suspected 
not only of overstatement (Luke 12:1; Acts 21:20; 24:10; 25:24, and elsewhere) 
but of giving predictions in terms that do not exactly match the fulfilment (Luke, 
chap. 21; Acts 20:25; 21:11; dhoovow . . . . of Iovdatoe [Agabus, contrast 22: 25]). 

In the parallel case cited by Torrey (Luke 2:1), where he says that Luke “repre- 
sented Quirinius as taxing ‘all the world’ instead of ‘all the land’ of Palestine” (Com- 
position, p. 21), the exaggeration is at least in part due to Torrey, or shall we.say to the 
source which he translated? (for Wellhausen, Analyse der A postelgeschichte, on Acts 
11:28 refers to the census of Quirinius as 6kumenisch). This is unfair to Luke, who 
really represents Augustus as taxing the world and Quirinius as being governor of 
Syria at the time. For how much of his empire Augustus provided a census is a 
different and (except for Egypt) an otherwise uncertain question. But one can reason- 
ably object if Torrey wishes us to believe that this is the literal translation of an 
original (Hebrew in this case, “the style is one continuous Hebraism”’) which began 
“there went forth a decree that all the land (meaning Syria) should be taxed” and 
continued, “this was the first census taken when Quirinius was governor of Syria 
(meaning all the land).” 

* Composition, p. 53. 
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It is true that Torrey discusses and condemns the view that 
these phenomena are due to imitation. But the illustrations he 
adduces of schoolboy translations are not the only parallels avail- 
able. A better illustration is the widespread acquaintance with 
the language of the Bible in modern times. Probably the Semitic 
idiom of the Greek Bible was as familiar to the Greek-speaking 
Jew or Christian of the first century as the language of the English 
Bible is to the children of pious modern homes. And on appro- 
priate occasions either style can be adopted naturally and without 
affectation. The language used in public prayer is as different 
from ordinary English as the constant Semitic idiom of Peter’s 
speech at Antioch is different from the literary language which 
Luke “and Theophilus and their circles were accustomed to use.” 
It is true that biblical English involves English archaisms as well 
as Semitisms for those who use it today. But Bunyan’s English 
was Semitic and biblical and not archaic, and the use of biblical 
language by Bunyan or Lincoln or any modern Christian is no 
more proof of his independent study of Hebrew than Luke’s style 
is proof of a knowledge of Semitic language on his part. The least 
questionable of Torrey’s illustrations are exactly those expressions 
which are most readily adopted and imitated in any language 
without a knowledge of ‘the original tongues.’ 

It is no doubt rash to disagree with so accurate and careful a 
scholar as Professor Torrey, particularly when one cannot claim 
his wide knowledge of Semitic literature for one’s self.2 But 

1E.g., the construction with éyévero, and the expressions with rpécwror, xelp, 
orépua, xapdia, and other parts of the body. Even Acts 17:26 has él ravrés mpoowmov 
ths yas, like Luke 21:35 éxi xpécwrov xéons ris vis. As for mpd mpoowmrov ris 
elcddov abrod, instead of being “altogether too literal a translation’”’ (Torrey, Composi- 
tion, p. 37) of an Aramaic document, one can scarcely doubt that it too is due to the 


LXX and that the author has in mind the usual testimonium to John the Baptist in 
Mal..3:1 and has conflated the xpd xpoowmov with the eladdov abrod of the next verse. 


2 It behooves the layman to be very modest in his opinions of Aramaic, since even 
doctors disagree. See the difference of opinion between Dalman and Torrey revealed 
in the latter’s note (Composition, p. 33). It is particularly difficult to distinguish 
between the Hebrew and Aramaic, and it is doubtful whether Torrey would lay much 
weight on the claim that some of his examples in I Acts are “specifically Aramaic” 
(Composition, p. 6). .Of those thus designated the ‘“‘redundant demonstrative” in 
Acts 1:5, werd mwoddds rabras jyépas, which he assigns to Jewish Aramaic (J. H. 
Moulton, Grammar, I, 21 claims this among “phrases literally translated from the 
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Professor Torrey himself has invited criticism of his thesis and 
he would probably agree with the words of the late Dr. J. H. 
Moulton when he says, speaking of Luke’s Semitisms: “Neither 
Aramaic specialists nor Hellenistic have the right to decide whether 
he had any knowledge of a Semitic tongue: what we really need is 


Latin’’), is illustrated in the Book of Exodus: 2:23 (so 4:18 [LXX]), pera 5 rds jyuépas 
ras wodNds éxelvas; 2:11, éyévero 5é ty rais juépats rats woddais éxeivars; while dvéBn 
éxl ri xapdiay (Acts 7:23) cannot be limited to the Aramaic in the light of the Greek 
parallels in Isa. 65:16, 17; Jer. 3:16, etc. 

Even more misadventurous are the two or three attempts which Torrey makes 
to prove that the original was not merely Aramaic but a special Judean brand of 
Aramaic. One of them is the passage 14:17 already considered (above p. 444, n. 2) 
where in support of the alleged mistranslation he remarks (italics not mine): “the 
nun of the preposition was frequently assimilated at this time in Judea, but very rarely 
elsewhere.”” We have seen reasons for doubting the whole theory of mistranslation 
there. Another example of specifically Judean Aramaic is the “mistranslation” 
of Acts 2:47. Torrey (Composition, pp. 10-14) understands the éxt rd abréd there to 
represent the Aramaic compound N"F>, which is the equivalent of the Hebrew and 
usually means “together.” “But in the Judean dialects,” says Torrey (in italics), 
“ the usual meaning of amd is‘ greatly, exceedingly,’ and this is precisely what is needed 
in place of éwi rd abré in Acts 2:47.” We need not dwell at length on Torrey’s exten- 
sive argument on this case which is to his mind “the most interesting of all” and 
“seems to furnish direct evidence that author and translator lived in different parts 
of the Aramaic world.” But as far as the mistranslation’s being possible only in a 
Judean Aramaic this much may be ventured, that if a Semitic term is sought which, 
though usually meaning “together” also has an intensive force, the Hebrew also has 
parallels to the “‘ Judean dialects of Aramaic.” Both “TJ? and 131}? have an emphatic 
meaning as well as one that expresses what the lexicon calls “community in place” 
and some at least of the Greek translators (their usage varies, in Job the translator 
using duo8vpadér, in Isaiah using dua for the local sense and no Greek equivalent for 
the intensive sense) used éwi rd adrd without any differentiation between the meanings. 
Thus in the Psalter it is used (a) of association in place and action as in 2:2: ol &pxovres 
ouvhxOnoay éxi 7d abrd quoted in Acts 4: 26 (does the cvvhxOnoay éx’ &dnOelas in the next 
verse show that the author of Acts understood émi ré abré here as intensive ?); (b) of 
association in time (so at least the Hebrew interpreters) in 4:8, & elphvp éxi 1d aird 
xousnOjcouat cal ixvwow (a verse which follows those cited in connection with Acts 
14:17); (c) in various intensive senses, e.g., 19:9, Ta kpluara xvplov ddnOiwa, Sedtxanopéva 
éxi rd abré; 41:6, &emopebero tw nal Eddde éxi 7d abd car’ éuod; 122:3, "lepovoadhy 
olxodpovopérn ws wots Hs ) werox? abrijs éxi rd abré. Without granting that in Acts 2:47 
the intensive explanation is really necessary we may at least suggest that if it does 
seem required an original Hebrew or even an intensive use of the Greek phrase, like 
that familiar to Luke from its abundant use in the LXX, would cover the case fully 
as well. It is interesting to note that the suggestion of Hebraism here (for TM") as 
for other examples of Torrey’s, was current in the days of the Purist controversy and 
that G. D. Kypke, in his Observationes Sacrae (1755), illustrated from secular Greek 
some uses of the phrase in other meanings than that which gives offense in Acts 2:47. 
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prolonged collaboration of both, till a joint impression is formed 
which may have elements of authoritativeness.”* Let this dis- 
cussion be taken as a mild and friendly caveat against the too easy 
acceptance of his argument that Luke really translated written 
Semitic documents. No attempt has been made to meet each 
single example on which his cumulative argument rests, but rather 
to indicate some of the objections that can be offered to his assump- 
tions and methods of argument, and to suggest a different explana- 
tion for the phenomena. The writer’s whole task may be construed 
not as that of a mere translator with the same rigid limitations that 
we find in the more conservative translations in the Greek Old 
Testament, but as the task of a real author and editor like the 
Hellenistic historians. According to the alternative hypothesis 
here commended, Luke took over his material from sources which 
so far as they were written were written in Greek, he recast all his 
material in his own style, but varied the style to suit the situation, 
and in particular in the case of lyric passages, dialogue, and public 
addresses he put into the lips of Jews something of the Semitic 
idiom which was known to him from the Greek Old Testament. 
Even the narrative displays in different parts different degrees of 
Semitic coloring in a ratio quite proportionate to the amount of 
definite biblical quotation in those sections. Thus the Nativity 
stories with their distinctly biblical atmosphere and the first 
chapters of Acts with their abundance of Scripture quotation are 
rich in biblical phraseology, while the last half of Acts is much 
freer from both quotations and other influences of the Greek Old 
Testament. 


* Grammar of New Testament Greek, II, 19. For the most recently published 
opinion of Moulton himself concerning Luke’s relation to Semitic languages see in 
A. S. Peake’s Commentory on the Bible, p. 592. 
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A STUDY IN THE HISTORY OF BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION 


In a single compact volume Professor Fullerton gives us a sketch 
of the use of the Old Testament in the Christian church. He shows 
that at the beginning of Christianity the question of the relation of the 
new religion to the Jewish Scriptures was fundamental. The church 
maintained against Jews, Gnostics, and Marcionites that the Old Testa- 
ment was a Christian document. In order to establish this proposition 
the Old Testament was regarded chiefly as a prediction of the New Testa- 
ment, and the New Testament was valued mainly as proof of the inspira- 
tion of the Old Testament by its minute and detailed fulfilment of the 
predictions of the prophets. The predictive character of the Old Testa- 
ment could, however, be defended only by the surrender of the literal, 
historical meaning of its books and the substitution of an allegorical, 
unhistorical method of interpretation. History and ceremonial were 
made types of Christ, and the utterances of the prophets and psalmists 
were wrested out of their original signification and were turned into pre- 
dictive programs of the life of Christ. The adoption of the method by 
the early Apologists and Church Fathers was due to the influence of 
Alexandria, where Homer had long since been allegorized by the Greeks 
to adapt him to the needs of neo-Platonic philosophy, and where the 
Old Testament had been allegorized in a similar fashion by the Jews 
to make it teach the same philosophy. 

The peril of the allegorical method was that no two writers could 
agree as to the “spiritual” meaning of a passage in question. The 
Gnostics could use it to prove their heresies as well as the Church 
Fathers to prove their orthodoxy. Consequently, the early church was 
soon compelled to introduce the principle of ecclesiastical authority in 
the form of the unwritten tradition handed down by the bishops in order 
to determine which of the many allegorical interpretations of the Old 
Testament were correct. Asa result the Bible soon became an enigmatic 
book whose interpretation was the exclusive right of the Holy Catholic 


*Prophecy and Authority, a Study of the History of the Doctrine and the Inter pre- 
tation of Scripture. By Kemper Fullerton. New York: Macmillan, 1919. xxi+214 
pages. $1.50. 
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church through its councils and its popes, who were assumed to hand 
down the primitive tradition of the apostolic church, or to be divinely 
inspired to illumine the mysteries of Scripture. 

The Protestant Reformation in breaking with the authority of the 
church was compelled also to break with its doctrine of Scripture; and 
to affirm that, instead of being an enigma whose meaning can be pene- 
trated only by the infallible church, its meaning is clear to any Christian 
who is willing to study it. Luther rejected the allegorical method of 
interpretation because it made the Bible obscure and necessitated the 
church as an interpreter, and affirmed that the Bible was the clear and 
infallible rule of faith that could be understood by every individual 
believer. From this followed the Reformation method of exegesis— 
the grammatico-historical method, that is, that Scripture has only one 
meaning which is determined by philology, grammar, and syntax, and 
by a study of the historical conditions under which any given author 
wrote. By this method halacha, haggada, allegory, and traditional 
interpretation are forever banished, and the one meaning of Scripture is 
its original, historical meaning. This was the theory of Luther and of 
Calvin, but in practice the power of ancient habit was still strong, and 
they frequently lapsed from the grammatico-historical exegesis into 
allegory like their predecessors. Later Protestantism through its 
development of the doctrine of the verbal inerrancy of the Bible in 
opposition to the infallibility of the church and of the pope brought a 
return to the ancient methods of interpretation, for the inerrancy of the 
Bible could be defended only by an allegorical treatment of its contents. 
The history of Protestantism has been a struggle for the maintenance 
of the fundamental principle of the Reformation that the only meaning 
of Scripture is its original, historical meaning as determined by a knowl- 
edge of the language and of the times of the various authors. In the 
course of the last century this has become the settled conviction of 
Protestant scholars and also of Modernists in the church of Rome. 
This means the final abandonment of the predictive theory of the Old 
Testament with its typology of history and ritual and its search for 
specific predictions of events in the life of Christ. Instead of this we 
now see that Christ “fulfils” the Old Testament by “filling it full” 
with a new and diviner meaning. “Fulfilment” is not the accomplish- 
ment of a program laid down in advance by the Old Testament, but is 
evolution of the truth that is germinal in the Old Testament. The 
ancient Alexandrine predictive theory of interpretation still lingers 
among the Adventists, Millenarians, and similar sectarian movements; 
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but these vagaries are doomed before the advance of knowledge of the 
historical meaning of.the Bible. 

This book is a clear and scholarly presentation of the subject that 
will do much to help clarify the thought of the modern church in regard 
to the legitimate use of its sacred writings. 


Lewis BAyLEes PATON 
HAartTrorD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HartrorD, CONNECTICUT 


A STUDY OF THE QUR’AN 


The need for a good book in English on the teaching of the Qur’An 
has long been felt; missionaries, general historians, and especially 
students of the history of religions, most of whom know Arabic not at 
all or not enough, would all be grateful for such help. The writing 
of such a book, one that could safely and trustfully be used by non- 
Arabists, is not an easy matter. The study of Arabic, especially the 
Arabic of Qur’Anic times, of the Qur’4n as such, of the history of 
Mohammed and his time, of those phases of Judaism and Christianity 
with which he had contact—all these are not yet beyond the pioneer 
stage. And it would take a master of all these things to write such 
a book as might be wished for. 

In the meantime, to bridge the gap, while we are waiting for this 
ultima Thule, a little volume has been issued by the Central Board of 
Missions and the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.t The 
author, the Rev. Weitbrecht Stanton, is very modest in his claims and 
makes no pretension to having offered a perfect or very learned book. 
What he gives us shows clearly that he knows the Qur’An itself and its 
traditional (orthodox Moslem) interpretation well and intimately. The 
bibliography at the end of the volume (pp. 135 f.) shows that he has also 
made himself acquainted with good Western books; more particularly 
those that deal professedly with the subject of his volume he has evidently 
studied with care, both in English and in German. The knowledge 
so acquired is in the main well presented; the little book is a pretty 
accurate measure of its author’s studies. 

It is no reflection on the author’s ability to state, in this connection, 
that the compass of the volume is small, indeed, only 138 pages in all. 
The Qur’An itself is not very large, and, its repetitions deducted, the 


*The Teaching of the Qur’én. With an Account of its Growth and a Subject 
Index. By H. U. Weitbrecht Stanton. London: Macmillan, 1919, 136 pages. 7s. 
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teaching it contains can be summed up in even fewer pages. It is pos- 
sible, further, to pack your information closely, and this has been done, 
notably in the second half of Mr. Weitbrecht Stanton’s work, which is 
by far the best and most useful part of the book. 

The subject index, particularly, pp. 75-110, should prove of great 
help to all students of the Qur’An. The reviewer has not been able to 
check all the headings and references, but such use as he has made of it 
has shown it to be sufficiently extensive and reliable for the ordinary 
reader’s use. The list of Surahs under their names in Arabic and 
English, and the comparative table of at least two different verse- 
numberings, are also carefully made. They will be welcome aids to 
beginners and others in their labors. ; 

Least satisfactory in this part of the book is the list of historical 
dates (pp.114f.). This, in fact, is the weakest factor of the whole 
book. In the very first sentence of the preface it purports “to present 
the body of religious and moral teaching contained in the Qur’4n itself 
apart from the traditions.” But it has quite escaped the notice of 
Mr. Weitbrecht Stanton that, in following a wholly traditional and 
antiquated historical scheme of Mohammed’s life and of the connection 
of specific portions of the Qur’4n with events, themselves often prob- 
lematical and legendary, he is substituting tradition, perhaps in the 
guise of traditional interpretation, for the Qur’An itself. This is the 
most serious limitation under which Mr. Weitbrecht Stanton and his 
book labor. Perhaps it is due to the fact that he has limited himself 
among Western books to those in English and German. The student 
of Islam cannot any longer safely limit himself to these. Thus it is 
manifest on many pages of this little book that tremendously important 
work in Dutch (by Snouck-Hurgronje), in Italian (by Caetani), and in 
French (by Lammens) has been overlooked by the author. But even 
some of the literature he himself quotes might have warned him against 
assigning definite dates, not only to the birth of Mohammed, but to 
Mohammed’s “ meditations (sic!) in a cave on Mount Hira,” to the “‘first 
revelation, followed by a blank interval,” to “revelations resumed,” 
to a first and second migration to Abyssinia. It is really a very serious 
matter that, in a book intended for the information of the Western 
World about the origins of Islam, the old mystification about two 
“migrations” to Abyssinia should be repeated in 1919. 

Grave errors of this sort are too numerous throughout the first por- 
tion, chiefly the Introduction, pp. 3-29, to admit of complete enumera- 
tion. It will suffice to point out some typical ones chosen at random. 
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It must be Shiite influence in India, that caused the anti-‘UthmAnic 
statement (p. 11) about Abu Bakr’s “collection” and ‘Uthman’s 
“collation” of the materials contained in the Qur’An in its present form. 
This is based upon the old fable of the death of many memorizers of 
the Qur’4n at Yamfmah (A.H. 12), which was invented expressly to 
bolster up the anti-‘UthmAnic invention of Abu Bakr’s collection. The 
invention is carried straight through to the point where ‘Uthm4n has 
to borrow Abu Bakr’s copy from a widow of Mohammed’s. If, on the 
one hand, thus ‘Uthm4n’s work is depreciated, on the other hand, the 
perfection of the final result of this work is overstated, again after 
the manner of Moslem “tradition.” Neither is the Qur’4n “‘a complete 
collection of the oracles” of Mohammed, nor (p. 12) is “the only differ- 
ence which now affects the reader—a slight variety in the numbering 
of the verses”; even the straightlaced Baidhawi admits more serious 
variant readings than that. 

Of a piece with the date for the beginning of revelation is the con- 
fident naming of Surah 96 as the earliest; almost any good Western 
book on the subject and many Arabic ones might have made the author 
a bit dubious on this point. Very curious is the statement (p. 13), 
which must make any uninformed reader think that Mohammed chose 
saj‘ or rhymed prose as the literary form for his oracles, in order to dis- 
tinguish them from those of kéhins or soothsayers; the author hardly 
intends this, for he certainly knows that saj‘ was the very vehicle of 
the kéhin. That the migration to Abyssinia is designated as a flight 
(one not two, of course—a rough computation of the distance and the 
difficulties of the journey is enough to establish this fact), is well and 
good; its characterization as an emigration, equivalent to the move to 
Medina, is traditional and bestows too much dignity upon the venture 
and on those who took part in it. On the other hand, the Hijrah to 
Medina should no longer be described as a “flight” in a well-informed 
modern book. Page 17 teems with errors and questionable statements. 
Not to speak of the problematical dignity of Mohammed’s family before 
Mohammed’s rise, the description of Mecca and Medina (excluding 
Ta’if) as “the principal cities of the Hijéz, and of the Hijéz as “the 
leading province of Arabia,” reflects post-Mohammedan not pre- 
Mohammedan conditions and conceptions. The absurd tradition that 
Mohammed at twenty-five married Khadijah (why Khadaijah ?), 
forty, who, at that age, bore him two sons and four daughters, is 
baldly repeated. How does the author know for certain, that two cousins 
of Mohammed’s wife were really “Christians,” and that Mohammed 
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“must have had intercourse with Jews from early days”? Page 18 is 
hardly better. The old master Noeldeke might have warned the author 
that 570 as the date for an elephant episode connected with the Abys- 
sinian Abraha as king, not of Abyssinia, but of the Yemen (Arabia 
Felix), was impossible (p. 20); at best there was only one stubborn 
African elephant, not an Indian “array” of tractable ones. Whatever 
be the rights or wrongs of the supposedly deleted verses about Allat, 
ae ‘Uzz4, and Manat, that they cannot be connected with the confused 
account, which ultimately resulted in a double flight to Abyssinia, has 
been amply demonstrated by Caetani (p. 21). Whether the Quraish 
actually “banned” even the family or clan of Mohammed, many of 
whom were not Moslems, is problematical (cf. Caetani); but that the 
Quraish banned “the Moslems,” scattered throughout the town and 
connected with all manner of families to the very elect of the Quraish 
themselves, this is not maintained by any early Moslem writer who 
still tried to picture to himself clearly what his statements involved 
(p. 22). It will not be necessary to cite further examples. What has 
been said is sufficient to warn the uninformed reader and to make it 
clear that, for a second edition, a re-working of at least the whole first 
part of the book is necessary. 

And a second edition, in spite of the adverse criticism registered, 
the reviewer hopes the little volume may attain. For in nearly all other 
respects it is a book that can be used with profit and that deserves to 
be widely used. Thus the actual presentation of the teaching of the 
Qur’4n (pp. 31-73) is again very much better than the attempt at a 
historical introduction. Of course, if the Introduction is re-written, 
this will in itself involve a pretty thorough revision of this section also. 
The origin and meaning of the Abraham-Ishmael legend in connection 
with the Meccan sanctuary must be restated after Snouck-Hurgronje’s 
Het Mekkaansche Feest. It should not be said that Mohammed “changed 
the original name Yesha‘” (p. 47); Mohammed, of course, simply 
repeated what he heard. From George Foot Moore’s History of Religions 
the author may now learn, that on the doctrine of predestination Mo- 
hammed may not be held to account, as might a systematic theologian 
of an entirely different stratum of civilization. It seems to have escaped 
the author entirely that Mohammed’s idea of fasting underwent great 
changes in more ways than one; that at one time he seems to have con- 
sidered complete silence as an, perhaps the, integral part of fasting. On 
the Jihad the statements are not always quite as fair as the author no 
doubt would like to make them. It is not only an overstatement, it is 
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erroneous, that “the accepted way of propagating Islam in the outer 
world was by the sword,” unless one distinguishes Islam as religion from 
Islam as rule and empire of the Arabs (p. 58). Likewise the transla- 
tion of Jihad (p. 65) as “strife in the way of Allah” is neither fair nor 
wise, if one would point out to Moslems a point of departure for reforms 
within islam; Jihad is not “‘strife” but striving, toiling, earnest endeavor; 
a mujtahid is not at all necessarily a warrior, in fact, in one technical 
use of the word he is what we would describe as a serious student of 
theology. And that the establishment of a public fountain, e.g., or 
other distribution of alms, is described as sebél, is of course only another 
form of jihdéd fi sebil allah, “striving in the way of God.” And so, 
throughout the second part, a thorough revision, chiefly historical, is 
needed. With this a second edition would make the well-organized 
work at least as useful again as it is in its present form, and may, if 
properly and thoroughly done, make it the standard work in English 
on the subject. 


M. SPRENGLING 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A STUDY OF LUKE’S SOURCE MATERIAL!’ 


Mr. Perry is not the first to suggest that a special source was used 
by Luke in the closing chapters of his Gospel, but he has the honor of 
being the first to inquire into the hypothesis with the fulness that it 
deserves. From an examination of the earlier chapters of Luke he 
deduces as foundation for his study the methods which the author appears 
to use in employing his sources. Next he surveys the phenomena in 
the last six chapters, and, partly from the abundance here of non- 
Markan material, partly from Luke’s divergence from Mark where the 
two are parallel, he concludes that these phenomena can be accounted 
for only by postulating for the Third Gospel another source, which he 
calls J. To this source, once assumed, he assigns not merely the sections 
peculiar to Luke but a great deal of the material more or less paralleled 
by Mark, amounting to 173 verses in all. 

The next step in the study is to discover whether this material shows 
such homogeneity in vocabulary, thought, and viewpoint, and such 
differences from the rest of Luke’s writings in the same respects as to 

* The Sources of Luke’s Passion-Narrative. By Alfred Morris Perry. (Historical 
and Linguistic Studies in Literature Related to the New Testament. Second Series, 
Volume IV, Part 2.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1920. vii+-128 pages. 
$0.75. 
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confirm the hypothesis of an independent source. Although the author 
speaks here with great caution, he decides that such support is at hand 
and so refers to the hypothesis as “demonstrated.” Therefore, as 
befits an editio princeps, he ends with a discussion of the provenance, 
author, date, purpose, historical value, and literary relations of this 
document. He believes he has “shown” that J was a Greek document, 
possibly a translation from the Aramaic, and “that its origin is probably 
to be fixed in the Christian community at Jerusalem, about the year 
45 A.D., and that its author was probably a disciple of Jesus and eye- 
witness of the events he describes.” 

While the clear logical method, the self-restraint, and the careful 
collection of evidence deserve the highest commendation, the certainty 
and soundness of Mr. Berry’s conclusions will hardly receive general 
acceptance. In a composition so fully edited as is Luke’s, the statistics 
of vocabulary cannot be used either for or against a theory of written 
sources, while the more general signs of distinctiveness or of unity are 
almost equally precarious to the source-hunter as evidence. Particularly 
the reduction to a minimum of the influence of Mark on these latter 
chapters of Luke is ill-supported. It is easier to assign the variations in 
parallel sections to an increased editorial liberty than to ascribe them 
to the entirely new method of employing for occasional interpolations 
the source which in earlier chapters had been Luke’s chief narrative- 
guide. It is far from certain that Luke was bound to use everywhere the 
same restraint in using Mark which he exhibits in earlier sections. Not 
only the Book of Acts but certain sections of his Gospel suggest consider- 
able editorial freedom, e.g., Luke 4: 16-30; 8:11-15; 9:28-37; 24:13-35. 
It is precarious also to assume that Luke’s frequent transpositions of 
Mark’s order in the passion-narrative are due to the influence of a 
correcting written source. The word xaGeéjs in the preface cannot be 
pressed as guaranty that changes are always due to a superior well- 
authenticated chronology. Perhaps some oral or fugitive written 
information was available when Luke wrote these chapters, and yet 
Mark is still his principal guide. 

Detailed proof of this objection is not here desirable, but a few 
examples may be given. Thus the apocalyptic discourse in Luke is 
reckoned, according to Perry, as about half and half, Mark and J. But 
in spite of this interpolation of J into Mark, or rather, as Perry would put 
it, of Mark into J, the order and general subject-matter, if not always the 
exact wording of the two gospels, is throughout this section in perfect 
agreement. If economy of hypotheses is a sound argument, it will be 
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simpler to suppose that in dealing with the difficult and fluid subject 
of eschatology Luke paraphrased Mark more freely than usual, as he did, 
for example, in copying Mark’s explanation of the parable of the sower. 

Mark gets even less credit for the subsequent chapters of Luke— 
not more than 15 or 20 verses out of 167. And yet here as before, 
except in plainly independent sections, there is much that reflects Luke’s 
usual editorial treatment of Mark. Of course other elements have 
entered into Luke’s treatment, as the transfer of the appearances of 
Jesus from Galilee to Jerusalem and the insertion of Herod. But both 
these elements reappear in Acts and it may be suspected that Luke’s 
interests as shown in the sequel have colored parallel scenes in the 
Gospel. Mr. Berry has not sufficiently considered the significance of 
these and other evidences from Acts, and in his belittling of Markan 
influence he has sometimes overlooked obvious parallel phrases in 
Mark. For example, of his instances of exact detail in the scenes in 
Gethsemane and in the courtyard of the high priest (pp. 62 f.; cf. pp. 42, 
44), which he attributes to the J source, Oels 74 -yovara occurs four times 
in Acts; amd rijs bans and 6 Kipios évéBdeWev 7G Térpw resemble other 
additions to Mark by Luke (9:32; 20:1, 7 éuBAapas); doel Aidov Borg 
and d.acraons woel Gpas yds seem to represent, not some non-Markan 
source, but a similar method of treating Mark’s puxpdv (14:35) and 
pera puxpov (14:70), while werd Bpax) may also be borrowed from the latter 
phrase. Certainly in their present form these phrases are Lukan, if 
Acts 5:7 and 27:28 (Bpaxi dacrqoavres) are considered, and not 
attributable to either Mark or J. Finally, xaOjyevos rpds 7d das is 
from Mark 15:54, cvvkaOquevos pera T&v danperdv Kal Oepparvouevos mpds 
7 p&s; yet Perry assigns to Mark’s influence in this scene only the 
cock-crow! 


Henry J. CADBURY 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF PLOTINUS' 


The recent revival of interest in Plotinus is not altogether wholesome. 
It is in part due to that fatal facility of transition from mysticism to super- 
stition of which Maeterlinck is the most conspicuous illustration. 
Plotinus himself, however, though a cause of superstition in others, is 
almost wholly free from the concrete supernatural. Though he was a 
 Plotinus’ Complete Works. In Chronological Order, Grouped in Four Periods. 


Translated by Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie. London: George Bell and Sons, 1918. 
In four volumes. 1333+1xxiv pages. 
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hasty and careless writer, he was (in philosophy) a scholar and an original 
thinker. And his enormous influence on the subsequent history of 
European thought makes every aid to the difficult study of his writings 
welcome. But the student who desires to retain his sanity will do 
well to test provisionally all new interpretations by Zeller’s collections 
of the facts, and the excellent summaries of Whittaker’s neo-Platonists. 

Dr. Guthrie almost disarms criticism of his ambitious attempt by 
beseeching “the mantle of charity in view of the stupendousness of the 
undertaking in which he practically could get no assistance of any kind.” 
“There are passages,” he adds, “that never can be interpreted perfectly.” 
This is quite true. An infallible translation of Plotinus postulates not 
only a keen interest in abstract metaphysics and a mastery of the Greek 
language but an intimacy of acquaintance with the texts of Plato and 
Aristotle such as probably not six, perhaps not three, living scholars 
possess. It is no disparagement of Dr. Guthrie’s work to say that he 
has not these qualifications. He evidently reads Greek readily, but he 
does not understand the particles and he is capable of gross misappre- 
hensions of idiom, synonyms, technical terms, and especially difficult 
sentences. He has looked about in the history of Greek philosophy, 
consulted the “authorities,” and collected some of the parallels in earlier 
thinkers that illustrate or explain Plotinus’ words. But he clearly does 
not possess the first-hand familiarity with the writings of Plato and 
Aristotle that is the indispensable prerequisite of a complete interpreta- 
tion. 

Although at first I intended to write a critical review of the entire 
translation, I must limit myself to a few typical illustrations of these 
generalized criticisms. The cost of an exhaustive list of corrections 
would be prohibitive in both labor and space, and the attempt would be 
unfair to both author and reviewer. Dr. Guthrie translates freely in 
fluent, readable, and fairly philosophic English—sometimes giving only 
his conception of the meaning in paraphrase or résumé. And in a 
considerable proportion of cases what the critic might list as an error 
would be from the translator’s point of view only a legitimate freedom 
in the expression of the true general purport of the passage. It is 
enough, then, to warn the student that, though he may read this trans- 
lation with pleasure and trust it to give him a fair impression of the 
mind and philosophy of Plotinus, he cannot safely use any of its state- 
ments for critical and scholarly purposes without verifying them in the 
Greek text. They may be, probably are, right enough for general 
literary ends. But one can never be sure. 
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Ini. 6 the rendering of rijv cwppoobvny HALGbrnTa elva that “wisdom 
is softening of the brain” is either a bad joke or a gross error. The mis- 
taken translation of cwopocivn by “wisdom” recurs frequently. The 
passage incidentally illustrates the necessity of knowing Plato. Plotinus 
is thinking of Gorgias 491 E: rovs qABious Neyers Tods owppovas. 

In i. 6. 6 and in many other passages the rendering of ppévnois by 
“prudence” is misleading. Although Plotinus adopts much of the 
Aristotelian ethics, he is here using ¢pévnois in the Platonic, not in 
the Aristotelian, sense. Probably the Latin translation prudentia in the 
right-hand column of the Didot edition caught Dr. Guthrie’s eye. This 
has apparently happened in many other passages, e.g., in i. 6. 4 in 
rendering émirndevuatwr by “arts and sciences” he seems to be thinking 
of the Latin. In iii. 1. 1 he is clearly misled by the partim of the Latin 
when he translates “of these that exist, some might partly have a cause.” 
In iv. 7. 2 ff. under the influence of the Latin ratio seminalis he renders 
déyos “seminal reason,”’ thereby obtruding stoicism on many passages 
that are merely Aristotelian. In v. 9. 7 in translating oix émBaddwr, 
“it does not direct its glances,” he is evidently thinking of the Latin 
neque aciem intendens. For the rest, this is one of the passages which he 
entirely misunderstands: xal évdofev 76 re vonrdv Thy Te vono. éxovo.v 
is not “they reveal the intimate union of intelligence and thought” — 
where “intimate” again is from the Latin ab intimo. Plotinus is speak- 
ing as often of the problem of the identity of the highest thought with its 
object—a conception whose history I have elsewhere traced in outline 
from Plato’s Parmenides, through Aristotle’s De anima, down to the 
neo-Platonists (see A.J.P., XXII [1901], 161 ff.). 

Without wishing to be hypercritical, one must warn the student that 
little light can be thrown on the dark places of the neo-Platonic meta- 
physics by an interpreter who translates vonrév and vénovy “intelligence 
and thought.” In iv. 7. 1, xara bow émicxorobpevos is, of course, not 
“by a study of our nature.” It is merely the familiar Aristotelian 
phrase for the methodical or natural procedure. In the same passage 
the rendering of GAN’ obv dippncdw ye rabry by “this is how we must 
distinguish” may serve to exemplify the general observation that Dr. 
Guthrie has little appreciation of the force of Greek particles and con- 
nectives. His neglect of them may sometimes be only the allowable 
freedom of English idiom. But often it seriously obscures the sense 
and the logical connection. In iv. 7. 3 the rendering “since the body is 
not constituted by matter exclusively, as could be proved analytically, 
if necessary’ completely misapprehends the meaning in ways too compli- 
cated for explanation in my space. 
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These instances must suffice. As already said, very few living 
scholars know enough at once of Greek and of Plato and Aristotle to 
translate Plotinus. And unfortunately, in spite of his enthusiasm, 
his industry, his fluent and readable style, and the practical sufficiency 
of his version for some purposes, Dr. Guthrie is not of the few. 


PAvuL SHOREY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


AN ESSAY ON PHILO 


In a recent monograph the ideas and the language of Philo, the 
famous Jewish scholar of Alexandria, are examined with a view to 
showing that he was a consistent Platonist.t Philo’s extensive debt to 
Plato has usually been recognized, but several modern interpreters have 
ascribed to him a considerable measure of eclecticism including stoical 
and mystical features so characteristic of the Hellenistic culture of 
Alexandria in Philo’s day. The present essay is an emphatic protest 
against this modern tendency. The author allows that occasionally 
Philo’s language was colored by the popular eclecticism of the time, 
but in general such phraseology is only an apparent and not an essen- 
tial deviation from pure Platonism. Either these aberrations were 
already present in Plato or else Philo’s language is to be understood 
in a purely metaphorical sense. However much his literary style may 
show the influence of different schools, the content of his thinking always 
retains its integrity; he never departs “at all from the unity and con- 
sistency of his own thought.” This contention is defended by a careful 
statistical examination of Philo’s ideas regarding ultimate reality, 
intermediate powers, man’s soul and its powers, and ethics. A final 
chapter deals especially with the influence of Plato upon the phraseology 
of Philo. 

Although the author supports his views by numerous references to 
both Philo and Plato, his argument does not always carry conviction. 
That Philo was extensively influenced by Platonism every serious 
student of the subject probably will allow without question, but that 
he was only superficially affected by the syncretistic elements in the 
immediate cultural milieu of Alexandria is much more doubtful. At 
least it is highly unsatisfactory to pass over this phase of the problem 
in comparative silence. It may be relatively easy for us moderns, 
enjoying the seclusion of a twentieth-century library with Plato’s works 


*The Platonism of Philo Judaeus. By Thomas H. Billings. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1919. viiit+-105 pages. $1.00. 
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on one hand and Philo’s on the other, to show by the citation of proof- 
texts what seems to us to be the pure Platonism of Philo, but the ques- 
tion can hardly be settled with historical assurance until it has been 
approached from the point of view of Philo’s own cultural and social 
environment. The stimuli in his surroundings which prompted him to 
philosophize and the ends which his philosophy were designed to serve 
in his immediate situation are matters of first-rate importance in this 
connection. The present thesis would have carried much greater 
conviction had its author set out by showing that the adoption of a 
pure Platonism would have served best the specific needs and tastes 
which the historical conditions of the time imposed upon Philo. 

On the other hand, the peculiar historical environment of Philo 
and the special task which he set himself to accomplish certainly would 
not predispose one to find in his writings a rigid adherence to consistent 
Platonism. It must be remembered that Philo was a Jew and that 
he always remained, at least to his own satisfaction, a loyal adherent 
to the faith of his fathers. As an apologist for Judaism he sought to 
convince not only Platonists but every other type of Hellenistic thinker 
and religionist that the Jewish faith was worthy of acceptance by Gen- 
tiles. Under these circumstances he might readily appropriate for his 
exposition of Jewish religious thinking items from different philosophies 
then current, notwithstanding what may seem to us to be inherent 
logical contradictions. Even had Philo’s interest been less strongly 
practical and more distinctly dialectical, as an eclectic he would have 
been by no means a strange phenomenon in that day. And whether 
he would have so revered Plato above all other philosophers of the time 
as to make himself a pure Platonist, either deliberately or unconciously, 
seems open to question. Another point needing further investigation 
is the genetic connection of Philo’s thinking with that of possible Jewish 
predecessors in the schools of Alexandria. 

We hope that Professor Billings may find it possible at an early date 
to employ his extensive familiarity with Philonic literature in further 
investigations within this attractive field. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF AUGUSTINE 


So much has already been written about Augustine that at first 
sight one might doubt the propriety of attempting any new discussion 
of the subject. Yet a French scholar has recently undertaken on an 
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extensive scale a series of studies upon the intellectual evolution of 
the famous bishop of Hippo. The first volume in this series has ap- 
peared.t It covers Augustine’s career during the period of his attach- 
ment, successively, to Manicheism, Skepticism, and Neoplatonism. A 
second volume will deal with his transition from Neoplatonism to 
Christianity, and a third will describe the final stage of his development 
as he worked out his own distinctive type of Christianity. 

In justification of his undertaking the author notes the deficiency 
of previous works particularly in the field of Augustine’s intellectual 
evolution. Most books written to expound Augustinian doctrine are 
said to treat it statically rather than developmentally, and the few 
books that do apply the evolutionary method of interpretation are 
found to deal only with selected phases of the subject. Hence there 
is thought to be need for an exhaustive study of the whole course of 
Augustine’s development as it is exhibited more especially in his inner 
intellectual struggles during successive periods in his life. This task 
requires not only a careful reading of Augustine’s writings in chrono- 
logical order but a consideration of the various milieus in which he 
lived and from which he received the stimuli that in large measure 
determined the course of his development. It is well known that he 
was a man of very sensitive temperament who would be particularly 
susceptible to environmental influences and whose career therefore has 
to be studied particularly from the standpoint of actual contacts and 
experiences in real life. In the present volume this genetic principle 
of historical investigation has been consistently applied. 

After an introductory section dealing in a general way with the 
outward career and psychological characteristics of Augustine, his 
attachment to Manicheism is interpreted in the light both of the con- 
tent of the Manichean faith and of Augustine’s apologetic on behalf 
of this system of thinking. Next we are shown how Augustine, as a 
result of his continued rhetorical studies and change of residence from 
Carthage to Rome, and subseugently to Milan, was influenced especially 
by his reading of Cicero to abandon Manicheism and adopt the skepti- 
cal views of the Academics. But in this school of philosophy he is 
seen to have found no permanent satisfaction, hence he was led by 
his own mental necessities and the reading of Plotinus to adopt Neo- 
platonism, although he combined with it certain features derived from 
Christianity in which he had been brought up as a youth. At this point 


* L’ Evolution intellectuelle de Saint Augustin: I. Du Manichéisme au Néopla- 
tonisme. By Prosper Alfaric. Paris: Nourry, 1918. ix+556 pages. 
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the present book ends, leaving it to later volumes to trace the process 
of Augustine’s full adoption of Christianity and his further develop- 
ment of a distinct Augustinianism. 

The author’s argument is worked out in great detail and is supported 
by ample references to the original sources of information. The book 
is an important contribution to the history of Christian biography 
and doctrine in its particular field. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A HISTORY OF CHRISTOLOGY 


A very valuable history of Christian doctrine lies before us, scholarly, 
accurate, detailed, and precise; one that marks its author as a most 
assiduous and painstaking teacher.‘ The long story is presented under 
four great divisions: (1) the ancient Fathers, Greek and Latin, the 
chief attention being given to the Greek; (2) the scholastic writers of 
the Middle Ages, particularly those connected with the two rival schools 
of Friars, Dominicans, and Franciscans; (3) the Reformers, especially 
Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin; (4) modern Protestant theology, mainly 
as developed by Schleiermacher and Ritschl. This last is wholly 
German, English, or American. 

Thus the whole field is surveyed with tolerable completeness (so far 
as the highways are concerned; we are never led aside into byways), 
except that modern Roman developments are wholly ignored. We 
search in vain for so much as a mention of the Council of Trent, the 
Jesuits, or their Jansenist opponents. Not a hint as to the doctrines 
of the immaculate conception of the virgin or of the infallibility of the 
pope. This is no great loss, but even apart from it, it must be admitted 
that there are very inexplicable gaps. We are given no intimation that 
there ever existed St. Vincent or the great school of Lerins; we hear 
nothing of Keltic Christianity, nor even of Wycliffe, Waldenses, or Hus. 
Pelagius himself has a brief footnote, quoted from Harnack; not one 
syllable more. Our author would probably say that it was no care of 
his to fill the gaps between the four great periods into which the subject 
naturally falls. 

He is very fond of giving the views of his theologians in the very 
words they used and this must be accounted to him a very great merit 

tA History of the Doctrine of the Work of Christ in Its Ecclesiastical Development. 


By Robert S. Franks. New York: Hodder & Stoughton, 1918. Two volumes. 
xiii+892 pages. $6.50. 
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indeed. Such quotations are exceedingly helpful and vastly enhance the 
real value of the book. Only very seldom indeed, as it seems to us, has 
Mr. Franks written anything to which exception can be taken in the 
matter of cold fact. His work seems most meticulously accurate. It 
does, however, appear unfortunate that he should impliedly identify 
Eutychianism with Monophysitism (the latter term not actually used, but 
the one nature specified) on page 89 of Volume I. It may be admitted 
at once that to the Western mind the distinction is most subtle and 
elusive, but as it forms the stumbling-block in the way of union for the 
Coptic and Armenian churches it is only courtesy to admit that it 
exists. But it is clear throughout that, whatever has been the author’s 
exact measure of the importance of different Christian doctrines, it is 
not their influence on the splitting of unity. Even so sturdy an Anglican 
as Bishop Westcott might have been a convinced Nonconformist from 
anything to be gathered from the pages before us. This is no reproach 
to the book. And it is a most interesting novelty that the work deals 
almost wholly with individual writings, hardly at all with formal 
creeds. 

It certainly cannot be alleged that the writer shows any undue 
tendency to propaganda. Everywhere he keeps his own opinions to 
himself until he is moved in the course of his discussion of Socinianism 
to use expressions which display sympathy for a liberal Protestantism, 
though not necessarily identifying himself with that or any other 
particular school of thought. Whatever enthusiasms he may possess he 
suppresses more than he need. Each great theologian in turn is discussed 
with impassive impartiality; Calvin, Grotius, Jonathan Edwards, all 
fare alike. It is not our author’s plan to discuss the influence his 
religion exerted on the individual. For a person who has the great 
privilege of living in the fascinating old English city of Bristol he seems 
rather to lack feeling for the spirit of the Middle Ages, and even writing 
in that environment he confuses monks and friars. 

The work is really so excellent and so useful that it seems a very 
great pity that a fatal defect is likely to prevent its ever taking its place 
with the great historical classics in the English tongue. The title 
gives an indication of the sort of style in which the book is written that 
is by no means misleading. It is terribly bald and flatfooted. It may 
be asserted that the subject is not one that lends itself to much charm in 
telling; even Gibbon when his narrative led him upon similar ground 
had to help out by rather cheap sneers. This may to some extent be 
true; yet how delightfully and with what entirely reverent spirit has 
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Hodgkin dealt with theological controversies in telling the deathless 
story of Italy and her invaders, a work that will last as long as our 
tongue. The weary details of the damnation or other fate of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, all the theological intricacies of Justinian’s reign, assume 
under his pen an interest fully equal to that of the rest of his narrative. 
Had Hodgkin written the work before us it would have taken its place as 
one of the classics of the English language, without necessarily being 
more useful than it is to the student who is really keen. 

As a book of reference Mr. Franks’s great work—for it is a great 
work—has few rivals, at any rate in the English language. It will be 
of the greatest value to all who have to teach church history and if they 
can make their students read it too, it will be the highest tribute to 
their zeal. But at the same time we rather suspect that those who 
have read or will read the volumes from cover to cover without the 
terror of an examination before them might hold a convention in the 
drawing-room of an average New York apartment. 

The publishers deserve credit for the attractive manner in which the 


volumes are printed and bound. 
Ian C. HANNAH 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
OBERLIN, OHIO 


BRIEF MENTION 
OLD TESTAMENT 


Bout, F. M. To. Het Oude Testament. [Bybelschkerkelik Woordenboek, 

Eerste Deel.] Groningen, Holland: J. B. Wolters’ U. M. 1919. viii+ 

332 pages. F. 7.25. 

Professor Béhl has accomplished a difficult and wearing task in the preparation 
of a dictionary of the Old Testament by his own unaided efforts. The scholarship 
and scientific spirit of the work are guaranteed by the author’s name. Its character, 
however, as a handbook for general use is constantly kept in mind. Only the most 
salient facts are noted. The longest article does not extend over two pages. The 
general point of view in the treatment of the various subjects is closely allied to that 
of the so-called religions-geschichtliche school, represented by Gunkel, Gressman, 
Hans Schmidt, e¢ al. In addition to the Old “Festament data that naturally belong 
in such a work, we find also the names of oustanding representations of Old Testa- 
ment science during the last century. Here we can but note the omission of many 
names of English-speaking scholars whom we should expect to find, especially when 
we observe how wide open the door is held for German and Dutch scholars. But for 
Dutch readers in general this preference is easily justifiable. 

Scattered through the work we find interesting bits of Béhl’s own views 
that are more or less new. For example, Isaiah, chapters 24-27 are connected with 
the devastation of Babylon in 689 B.c. and chapters 13 and 14 with the murder 
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of Sennacherib in 681 B.c. Deutero-Isaiah did not so much write under the name of 
Isaiah as preach upon short passages or “texts” originating with Isaiah. The recon- 
ciliation of the supposed fact that the name Yahweh is found before the time of 
Moses and yet Moses is said to have received the revelation of the name of Yahweh 
is sought in the hypothesis that there were two forms of this name, viz., Yahu and 
Yahweh, just as is the case with Abram and Abraham. In this connection reference 
should have been made to the Assuan papyri and the form used there. It is not 
quite accurate or safe to say that nobody doubts the unity and integrity of the Book 
of Ezekiel. Brief but good bibliographies are added to all the more important articles. 
J. M._P. &. 


GeEnunG, J. F. A Guidebook to the Biblical Literature. Boston, Ginn & Co., 
1919. xvi+686 pages. 

In this handbook, Professor Genung furnishes an introduction to both Old and 
New Testaments. It calls attention primarily to the contents and value of the 
biblical material and does not stress date, authorship, and similar matters which 
constitute so large a part of the traditional introduction. For this reason it forms a 
useful supplement to such books. The point of view of the treatment is rather con- 
fusing. The method is in a broad way historical, but in detailed application it con- 
tents itself with acceptance of traditional views to such an extent as almost to vitiate 
the usefulness of the book for historically minded students. Critical knowledge and 
the traditional terminology of standardized piety rub elbows on every page. For 
example, on page 34 we are clearly informed that the patriarchal stories interpret 
“racial traits in masterly terms of individualized personality” and contain “‘historical 
conditions reduced to biographical detail.” Yet the patriarchs are treated as real 
persons undergoing real experiences as recorded in the narratives. Isaiah is credited 
with practically everything in chapters 1-39. The New Testament section reveals 
the same characteristics. This “guide” will be most useful to those who know most. 

j. M. PB. S. 


Hi, J. G. The Prophets in the Light of Today. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1919. 240 pages. $1.25. 
This is not a study of the prophets nor an orderly exposition of their teachings. 
It is rather a series of inspirational chapters based upon the teachings of the prophets. 
The point of view is that of the modern, historical school and the preaching is good. 
This attractive use of the prophets and their utterances ought to inspire some readers 
to seek a closer acquaintance with the prophets and their books. LMP.S 


PENNIMAN, JostaH H. A Book about the English Bible. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1919. ix+444 pages. $2.25. 

The English Bible has recently received new attention by specialists in English 
literature. The excellency of its language, and the romantic history of its preservation 
down through the centuries, have aroused a genuine interest in its historical back- 
ground and in its literary forms and characteristics. Professor Penniman tells us in 
the Preface, that the book ‘“‘has grown out of a series of lectures delivered to students 
in the University of Pennsylvania, the purpose of which was to give a brief account 
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of the English Bible, its immediate sources and their contents, their literary back- 
ground and surroundings, the forms and characteristics of the constituent books and 
their relation to each other.”” Twenty-one lectures are made to cover the entire 
area of the volume. Naturally the number of themes is limited, and the discussions 
are general, as seen particularly in the compressing of “Biblical History,” The 
“Background of the Old Testament,” of “Prophets,” and of the “Wisdom Books” 
—each into a single lecture. The last six lectures deal with the English Bible from 
the manuscript of Wycliffe down to 1917. 

The critical position of the author is that of a progressive. He avoids such 
technical discussions as would divert the attention of his listeners from the central 
thought of the lecture. 

The author has read widely and collected carefully from reliable authorities, 
such material as will illumine the theme under discussion. His style is just what we 
should expect from a professor of English literature, clear, concise, specific, and 
forceful. 

The themes which receive the largest treatment are poetry (five lectures) and the 
English Bible. Here, especially in the former, we find the author at his best, con- 
tributing out of his own wisdom to the discussion of the poetical wealth of the Old 
Testament. 

He finds especial delight in his brief sketch of the history of the English Bible 
which has contributed so largely to the language of our day. 

As a series of popular lectures about the Bible this volume deserves a high place 
in the new material of our day. Pr. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


Hotmes, W.H.G. The Epistle to the Hebrews. (‘The Indian Church Com- 
mentaries.”) New York: Macmillan, 1919. xi+448 pages. $1.60. 
This work on the Epistle to the Hebrews is one of a series published under the 

title “The Indian Church Commentaries” by the Society for Promoting Christian 

Knowledge. It is only to be expected, therefore, that it should have a very practical 

religious purpose, namely, to strengthen Christian converts and particularly native 

Indian converts within the Anglican Communion. The aim of the book is, there- 

fore, not primarily that of scientific scholarship but rather that of practical religious 

helpfulness. The book is a commentary based upon the text of the English Revised 

Version which is printed at the top of the page. At the end of most of the chapters 

there are additional extended notes on more important or more difficult topics, while 

the first sixty-eight pages consist of a full introduction under the usual headings. 

The author accepts the traditional view that the Epistle was written to Jews who 

under persecution and disappointment were tempted to revert to Judaism and the 

ritual of the Temple. He therefore assumes that the Epistle must have been written 
before 70 A.D. and seems hardly to be aware of the fact that any other view has been 
taken or could be taken. 

Within this framework the author gives a very strong presentation, always hav- 
ing in view the Indian Christians, whose situation he considers peculiarly similar to 
that of the readers. In all his notes he makes extended and illuminating compari- 
son with Hindu and Mohammedan customs, views, and doctrines. The book withal 
keeps closely to the facts of scholarship, being quite concrete and realistic, and often 
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suggestive and scholarly. The following sentence from the note on the word “cove- 
nant” (p. 301) indicates the sanity of the author’s exegesis: ‘The use of any word 
commonly employed in human affairs, and in the disposition of worldly goods, to 
signify God’s dealings with men, is in itself a kind of parable, and no parable should 
be too closely interpreted or it loses its force.” The book is a good example of a 
highly desirable and religiously helpful commentary which keeps close to the mother 
earth of historical fact. 
H. L. MacN. 


Movutton, JAmMEs Hore. A Grammar of New Testament Greek. Vol. II. 

Accidence and Word-Formation. PartI. ‘General Introduction, Sounds, 

and Writing.” Edited by Wilbert Francis Howard. Edinburgh: T. & T. 

Clark, 1919. xv+114 pages. 7s. 

The tragic death of Dr. Moulton in the spring of 1917 was a severe blow to New 
Testament scholarship. It is gratifying, however, to learn that the second volume 
of his New Testament grammar was almost finished before his death and that his 
publishers propose to bring it out in completed form at an early date. Part I, which 
has recently appeared, contains an introduction dealing in a general way with the 
character of the New Testament language as exhibited in the several books, after 
which follows a detailed discussion upon sounds and writing. Part II is to treat of 
accidence and Part III of word-formation. There will also be an Appendix by Rev. 
C. L. Bedale who will take up in detail the question of Semitisms in the Greek of the 
New Testament, a subject frequently alluded to but not adequately discussed in 
Part I. Readers familar with Dr. Moulton’s Prolegomena, as Vol. I was called, will 
only need to be assured that the initial part of the second volume exhibits the same 
sound scholarship and is written in the same attractive style. SI.c 


GRAVES, FRANK PIERREPONT. What Did Jesus Teach? New York: Mac- 
millan, 1919. xi+195 pages. $1.75. 

This book is an experiment in pedagogy rather than a contribution to theological 
science. It grew out of the practical experience of the author in his attempt to guide 
the reading of university students in the life and sayings of Jesus. These circum- 
stances give to the book a valuable practical direction. It treats in a popular but 
accurate way the historical sources from which our knowledge of Jesus’ teaching is 
derived. Two chapters are devoted to Jesus as a teacher, and to his methods of 
teaching. The content of his message is presented under such topics as his idea of 
God, his idea of man, his conception of the ideal and reconstruction of life, his teach- 
ing concerning the future, his views regarding the kingdom and the church, and the 
bearing of his teaching upon modern society. As an introductory book upon the 
subject, it should prove useful for many readers. Shc 


CHURCH HISTORY 
Moore, HERBERT. The Treatise of Novatian on the Trinity. London: Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1919. 147 pages. 6s. 
This is another small volume in the very useful series of ‘Translations of Christian 
Literature” which is designed to furnish at moderate expense an up-to-date English 
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rendering of the chief documents of early Christian literature. The translator supplies 
a brief introduction regarding the life and work of Novatian, the reading of the docu- 
ment is facilitated by the insertion of numerous paragraph headings, and obscure 
matters in the text are elucidated by well-chosen footnotes. sh.c 


WEISKOTTEN, HERBERT T. Sancti Augustini Vita Scripta a Possidio Episcopo. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1919. 175 pages. 


This monograph consists of a critical introduction, the Latin text of Possidius’ 
Life of Augustine, an English translation, and a series of interpretative notes. In 
the introduction the author sketches the chief events of Augustine’s own life and 
describes the general character of the biography which was written by Possidius. The 
Latin text is accompanied by critical textual notes. The supplementary notes at the 
end of the book are mainly of a historical and interpretative character. Students of 
church history will appreciate the convenience of having this interesting document 
available in so attractive a form. ; 


S. J. C. 


Martin, Epwarp J. The Emperor Julian. (“Studies in Church History.”’) 
New York: Macmillan, 1919. 128 pages. $1.50. 


The author has aimed to give an account of Julian that might easily be read at 
one sitting. He does not feel altogether satisfied with the general impression derived 
from most books upon this subject. Too high an estimate of Julian is a fault in his 
opinion altogether too common. He feels that most writers, in their desire not to 
appear as Christian partisans, have really made themselves apologists for paganism. 
The essay falls into two main divisions, one treating of Julian in relation to Chris- 
tianity and the other sketching Julian’s scheme of religious revival within paganism. 
While the book makes interesting reading, it can hardly be regarded as a significant 
contribution to the subject. 

S. J. C. 


‘WALTHER, WILHELM. Luthers Charakter. Leipzig: Werner Scholl, 1917. 

vi+214 pages. M. 3.80. 

The mantle of Nicholas von Amsdorf and a double portion of his spirit have 
descended on Wilhelm Walther, professor at Rostock. He is a “gnesio-Lutheran” 
to the fingertips, determined to defend his hero, through thick and thin, against the 
rage of the Romanists on the one side and against the more insidious, if only relative, 
disparagements of the liberal Evangelicals on the other. He has conceived his task 
among scholars to be neither the minute research of a Kawerau, nor the philosophic 
orientation of a Troeltsch, but that of an attorney for the defense. Having thus 
limited himself he has, none the less, discharged his duty with unexampled zest. 
His earlier work, “‘Fiir Luther wider Rom,” is really what its subtitle proclaims it 
to be, a “manual of apologetics against the Romanist attacks.” By his chosen 
method he has both lost and gained. He has suffered, or the value of his work has, 
in that he has felt compelled to apologize for every single act and every word of the 
Reformer. ‘Der ganze Luther” is his ideal, his norm; he will allow no abatement 
thereof. But it is difficult to praise all that Luther ever did or said; the very bril- 
liancy of his moral complexion, so to speak, make the blotches on it show all the 
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more plainly. And yet, on balance, Walther has gained more than he has lost, and 
his championship shows to greater advantage in the present work, where he builds a 
positive structure of his own, than it did in earlier works where he labored and sweated 
not a little to repel the charges of Denifle and Grisar. 

From this general survey Luther emerges, as he was bound to do, not only a 
great man, but an attractive one. His sincerity, his frankness, his unselfishness, 
his self-respect, self-reliance, and courage are conspicuous, and his good humor, wit, 
passionate earnestness, and true German temperament are not lost sight of. In 
weighing the sources, as far as they consist of Luther’s own sayings, the author makes 
the observation that they are so multifarious, and often so contradictory, that almost 
anything, by proper selection, could be made out of them. Thus, Luther at times 
showed a genuine humility, and at others “‘no mortal has ever spoken of himself as 
did Luther,” so proud and confident did he seem. Taking the work as a whole, 
Walther balances well, and sums up convincingly. What one misses, if anything, is 
an idea of the development of Luther’s character. As the earnest and yet care-free 
boy he was not the same as when he was the deeply troubled, slightly neurotic monk; 
nor was the bold liberal and revolutionary of 1520 the same as the gray-haired pater- 
familias of 1540. 

P. S. 


DOCTRINAL 


Cave, SIDNEY. Redemption: Hindu and Christian. (‘The Religious Quest 
of India Series.) New York: Oxford University Press, 1919. xii+264 
pages. 

This volume adds another to the series entitled “The Religious Quest of India,” 
under the editorial supervision of Drs. J. N. Farquhar and H. D. Griswold. We have 
already a favorable introduction to the series through the volumes by Mrs. Stevenson 
on The Heart of Jainism and Macnicol on Indian Theism. The reader has to bear 
in mind the twofold purpose of the series as defined in the editorial preface, viz., to 
make a scientific study of the particular phase of Indian religion under scrutiny, and 
then to compare it with the Christian religion in regard to that religious problem. 

The title of the book is suggestive as correcting a popular misconception. The 
reviewer heard an address at the recent Student Volunteer convention in Des Moines, 
Iowa, when several thousand students were informed that Hinduism offered no 
redemption to its adherents. On the contrary there is more than one way through 
which the Hindu is bidden to find salvation. There are the way of knowledge (jndna 
marga), the way of works (karma mdrga), the way of asceticism (yoga mdrga), the way 
of meditation (dhyéna mdrga), and the way of devotion (bhakti marga). 

Dr. Cave has done especially well in Part I of the book, which consists of a his- 
torical outline of the development of Hindu thought as related to redemption. He 
has shown that two streams of thought emanate from the Rig-Veda, the doctrine of 
karma and its concomitant, samsdéra (metempsychosis), and the beginnings of Brah- 
manic speculation involving the identification of the individual soul (d¢man) with the 
cosmic soul (brahman). This development proceeds through the Upanishads which 
are made the textual basis for Vedantic philosophy. The yearning for redemption 
is from samséra through escape from the operations of karma. The various ways 
are all designed to help the individual to effect that release, whether through works, 
knowledge, asceticism, meditation, or devotion, the culmination of which is the 
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absorption of déman in brahman. The Bhagavadgita advocates the way of devotion 
to Krishna, portrayed as lord of the universe, and makes the most ethical appeal of 
the Hindu scriptures. 

In the second part of the book, the author presents the Christian doctrine. This 
is done substantially in the traditional fashion, redemption being portrayed individual- 
istically, with no attempt to interpret socially the Christian message of redemption. 
Finally the author attempts to set the two religions into relationship in the effort 
to convince his readers that the Christian message contains a more satisfactory 
response to the expressed aspirations of Hinduism than does Hinduism itself. 

A. S. W. 


HunTER, RoBert. Why We Fail as Christians. New York: Macmillan, 

1919. xiii+180 pages. $1.60. 

The first portion of this book is devoted to a sympathetic and unusually careful 
study of Tolstoi’s religious ideas and his attempt to put them in practice. Tolstoi’s 
failure is found to be in his lack of aggressive endeavor to alter social conditions. 
To be a Christian, as he understood Christianity, is impracticable in the existing 
industrial order. The second portion of the book undertakes to show that Jesus 
inculcated communism, that early Christians practiced it, and that the teachers of 
Christianity proclaimed it until a corrupted church gave itself over to the defense of 
private property. “We fail, then, as Christians, because we have abandoned com- 
munism.” 

While the author’s keen sympathy with the economically oppressed is thoroughly 
wholesome, and his recognition of the need of social reorganization is entirely justified, 
his program will strike the critical reader as singularly doctrinaire. Between the 
simple, untechnical brotherhood of the little groups of early Christians, and the pro- 
posal to communize modern industrial life in its complexity, there is almost nothing 
in common. The early Christians renounced all claims on this world, trusting to 
God to supplant the present evil age by a miraculous catastrophe which should usher 
in the Kingdom of Heaven in its perfection. Hunter’s communism would possess all 
the resources of this world. There is no hint, either in the New Testament or in 
Hunter’s own exposition, of the appallingly complicated technique necessary to or- 
ganize and maintain universal communism. Moreover, the history of communistic 
experiments furnishes a discouraging verdict. Why identify Christianity with a pe- 
culiarly dubious form of social reconstruction and insist that it fails because it does 
not today espouse that program ? a's 


KELMAN, JoHN. The War and Preaching. New Haven: Yale University 

Press, 1919. 216 pages. $1.25. 

This is the forty-fifth number in the series of the Lyman Beecher Lectureships 
on Preaching at Yale University. The lecturer is one of the most distinguished in 
the Scottish—and now in the American—pulpit, and enjoyed an intimate and honor- 
able experience in the Great War. There are eight lectures. The first four are con- 
cerned especially with the war and the influence of the struggle upon religious ideas 
and the work of preaching. The second section of the book covers the conception of 
the preacher as expert, statesman, priest, and prophet. It treats these aspects of 
the preacher’s work and personality with appreciation. It is in the first part of the 
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lectures that Dr. Kelman brings his particular contribution to the material of homi- 
letics. The first chapter is especially valuable. It is concerned with the reality of 
the work of the preacher. One feels after reading it that the ministry is vital business 
and that the church has not failed to touch life at its center, in spite of all the criticism 
that has been urged against it. In the middle of page 21 is a sentence that seems 
obscure; what does “outwith” mean—or perhaps it is a bungling of the words “out 
of touch with.” We have read many an appeal for the validation of preaching at 
the bar of experience; but chapter ii is the best at hand. It is most vital. Then 
come two chapters in which the general influence of the war upon the soldier’s creed 
is studied. These interpretations are useful for the preacher who desires to keep his 
message in tune with the thought of his generation. We feel that here is a noble 
preacher appealing for noble preaching. The book is not well unified, although it is 
all worth while. It is a shame not to have an index for such a volume. Even the 
low price for which the book is sold does not warrant binding it in paper; but the 
soft brown tone of the cover is attractive. It keeps up to the high level of the Yale 
lectures. 
O. S. D. 


Epwarps, Loren M. The Spectrum of Religion. New York: Methodist 

Book Concern, 1919. 159 pages. $0.75. 

So far as this study of religion is of real value, it is due to the fact that the min- 
ister who wrote it used a large number of replies to questions, 233 in all, which were 
directed to all sorts and conditions of men throughout the country. So he calls the 
product the result of “‘a pastor’s clinic in religion.” There are seven chapters, each 
with an attractive title; for example, “The Religion of the Upward Reach,” and 
“The Religion of the Burning Heart.” One is aware of the preacher all the time in 
the treatment of the material. It is a sane and most attractive picture of religion 
that is given here. One is confident that religion is integral to human nature; that 
Jesus is the most normal expression of religion. This is an excellent book to put 
into the hands of young people who are trying to think through their problems, for 
it is a clear and friendly discussion of its great subject. OLD 
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